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PRICE SIXPENCE [Reserved 





THE BREAKING OF LAWS, 
REBELLING AGAINST GREAT TRUTHS, 


Instincts, Inclinations, Ignorance, and Follies. 


DISCIPLINE and SELF-DENIAL, 
THAT PRECIOUS BOON, 
THE HIGHEST AND BEST IN LIFE. 


PREVENTIBLE DEATH. 


Why should fever, that vile slayer of millions of 
the human race, not be as much and more hunted up, 
and its career stopped, as the solitary wretch who 
causes his fellow a violent death? The murderer, 
as he is called, is quickly made example of by the 
law. Fevers are at most universally acknowledged to 
be preventible diseases; how is it that they are allowed 
to level their thousands every year, and millions to 
suffer almost without protest ? The most ordinary 
blunder. Who’s to blame? For the means 
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bottle of BENO’S FRUIT SALT, The information is invaluable. If this invaluable 
information were universally carried out, many forms of disease now producing such havoc 
would cease to exist, as Plague, Leprosy. &c., have done, when the true cause has become known. 
The FRUIT SALT (one of Nature’s own products) keeps the blood 
pure, and is thus of itself one of the most valuable means of keeping the blood free from 
fevers and blood poisons, liver complaints, &c., ever discovered. As a 
means of preserving and restoring health it is unequalled ; and it is, moreover, a pleasant, 
refreshing, and invigorating beverage. After a patient and careful observation of its effects when 
used, I have no hesitation in stating that, if its great value in keeping the body healthy were 
universally known, not a household in the land would be without it, nor a single travelling 
trunk or portmanteau but would contain it. 


GYPT.—_CAIRO.—‘ Since my arrival in Egypt, 
in August last, I have on three separate occasions 
been attacked by fever, from which, on the first occa- 
sion, I lay in hospital for six .weeks. The last two 
attacks have been, however, completely repulsed, in a 
remarkable short space of time, by the use of your 
valuable FRUIT SALT, to which I owe my present 
health, at the very least, if not my life itself. Heart- 
felt gratitude for my restoration and preservation 
impels me to add my testimony to the already over- 
whelming store of the same, aud in so doing I fee) that 
I am but obeying the dictates of duty.—Believe me to 
be, Sir, gratefully yours, A CORPORAL, 19th Hussars, 
26th May, 1883.—Mr. J. C. Eno.’ 
*T ONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY, Permanent Way Department, 
‘ Whaley Bridge Station. Dec. 30, 1881. 
*Sir,—I beg to inform you that I have derived great 
benefit from your valuable FRUIT SALT after suffer- 
ing from severe headache and disordered stomach. 
* Yours truly, 


‘Mr. J. C. Eno.’ * VERITAS.’ 


GENERAL OFFICER, writing from 
Ascot on Jan. 2, 1886, says: ‘ Blessings on your 

FRUIT SALT! I trust it is not profane to say so, but 
in common parlance I swear by it. There stands the 
cherished bottle on the chimney-piece of my sanctum, 
my little idol, at home my household god, abroad my 
vade mecum. Think not this is the rhapsody of a 
hypochondriac; no, it is only the outpouring of a 
grateful heart. The fact is, 1 am, in common, I dare 
say, with numerous old fellows of my age (67) now and 
then troubled with a troublesome liver; no sooner, 
however, do I use your cheery remedy than. Exit pain, 
“ Richard is himself again.” So highly do I value your 
composition that when taking it I grudge even the 
little sediment that will always remain at the bottom 
of the glass; I give, therefore, the following advice 
to those wise persons who have learnt to appreciate 
its inestimable benefits :— 

When ENO’S SALT betimes you take, 

No waste of this Elixir make, 

But drain the dregs, and lick the cup, 

Of this the perfect Pick-me-up.’ 


HE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—‘A new invention is brought before the public, and commands 

success, A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the vnscrupulous, who, in copying 

the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise 
an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel}, could not fai) to secure reputation and profit.’—ADAMs, 





CAUTION .—Legal Rights are protected in every civilised country. Read 
the followmg :— 

‘In the Supreme Court of Sydney (N.S.W.), an appeal from a decree of Sir W. Manning perpetually 
restraining the Defendant (Hogg) from selling a fraudulent imitation of Eno’s Fruit Salt, and giving 
heavy damages to the Plaintiff, has, after a most exbaustive trial of two days’ duration, been unani- 
mously dismissed with costs. SYDNEY MORNING HERALD, Nov. 26, 


Examine each Bottle, and see that the CAPSULE is marked ‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT.’ 
Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. 


Prepared only at Eno’s Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, $.£., byd. C. Eno’s Patent. 
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Telegraphic Address—‘ LINEN,’ BELFAST. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS, 


Samples and Illustrated Price Lists, post free to any part of 
the World. 
Att Pure Frax—per doz. 
Children’s Hemstitched: 
Ladies’ / Ladies’ 


Gents’... | Gents’ 








By Appointments to the Queen and Crown Princess of Germany. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
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BARBER & COMPANY’S 


FRENCH GorrEE 


AS USED IN PARIS. 


IN ITS HIGHEST PERFECTION. 
TENPENCE PER POUND. 


This is the choicest and most carefully selected Coffee, ‘ Roasted on the French Principle,’ and 
mixed with the Finest Bruges Chicory. 
Two Pounds (in tin) free per Parcels Post, for 2s.4d., and Five Pounds for 5s. 6d. 


BARBER & COMPANY, 
274 Regent Circus, W. 11 Boro’ High Street, §.E. | 42 Great Titchfield Street, W. 
61 Bishopsgate Street, City. | 102 Westbourne Grove, W.| King’s Cross, N. 
Also Brighton, Manchester, Bristol, Liverpool, Preston, Birmingham, and Hastings. 
Cheques to be Crossed *‘ London and Westminster Bank, 
Ba” Postal Orders from 1s. 6d, to 10s, 6d. may now be had for One Penny from all Post Offices. 
' A 1 





















Messrs, LONGMANS & C0.’s New Books, 





The BADMINTON LIBRARY of SPORTS and PASTIMES. 
EDITED by His Grace the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. assisted by ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


RACING: 


FLAT RACING. By the Eart or Surrorx and W. G. Craven, 
STEEPLECHASING. By A. Coventry and A, E, T. Watson. 


With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


HUNTING. | FISHING. 
By His Grace the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G. | By H. CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. With 
and MOWBRAY MORRIS. With Contri- Contributions by the Marquis of Exersr, 
butions by the Earl of Surrotx AND Berx- | Henry R. Francis, &c. &e. 


SHIRE, Rev. E. W. L. Davies, &c. With Vor. I. Salmon, Trout, and Grayling. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 53 Illustrations | 150 Ilustrations of Tackle, &c. Second 
by J. Srurcrss, J. Cuartron, and Acnes | Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

M. Brwpurru, Second Edition. Crown | Vot. II. Pike and other Coarse Fish. With 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 58 Illustrations of Tackle, &c. Cr. 8vo, 10s, 6d, 





The YEAR’S SPORT: a Review of British Sports and 
Pastimes for the Year 1885. Edited by A. BE. T. WATSON, Assistant Editor of ‘ The 
Badminton Library of Sports and Pastimes.’ With very copious Analytical Index, giving 
references to over 2,500 Winners and Competitors in every branch of Sport. 8vo, 21s. 
half-bound, (To be continued Annually.) 


* A permanent record, in a handsome octavo volume, of whatever is most salient and most wortby of pre- 


serving in the sporting events of the last twelve months.’ BELL’s WEEKLY MESSENGER. 
‘A volume which ought to be found, during the year of its currency, on the library table or in the gun-room 
of every country gentleman.’ STANDARD. 


*This is essentially a library book for clubs and country-houses, but then it is also much more interesting 
and attractive to the reader than a mere book of reference. You take it up to determine some moot point, and 
you go on reading and acquiring miscellancous information.’ SATURDAY REVIEW. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. Seconp Parr. 


A JOURNAL of the REIGN of QUEEN VICTORIA, 
FROM 1837 TO 1852. By the late CHARLES C. F. GREVILLE, Esq. Clerk of 
the Council, Three vols. 8vo. 36s. 


LETTERS to DEAD AUTHORS. By ANDREW LANG. Fp. 8vo. 





CONTENTS. 
Chap. { Chap. Chap. 
1. To W. M. Thackeray. | 9 To Master Isaak Walton. 17. To Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
2. To Charles Dickens. 10. To M. Chapelain. 18. To Monsieur de Moliére, Valet 
3. To Pierre de Ronsard. | 11. To Sir John Maundeville, Kt. de Chambre du Roi. 
4. To Herodotus. | 12. To Alexandre Dumas, 19. To Robert Burns. 
5. Epistle to Mr. Alexander Pope. | 13. To Theocritus. 20. To Lord Byron. 
6. To Lucian of Samosata. | 14. To Edgar Allan Poe. | 21. To Omar Khayyam. 
7. To Maitre Francoys Rabelais. | 15, To Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 22. To Q. Horatius Flaccus, 
8. To Jane Austen. 16. To Eusebius of Ceesarea. 


The BOOK of GENESIS. A translation from the Hebrew, in which 
the constituent elements of the text are separated, to which is added an attempted 
restoration of the original documents used by the latest reviser. By FRANCOIS 
LENORMANT, Member of the Institute. Translated from the French, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by the Author of ‘ Mankind, their Origin and Destiny.’ 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


s 
The FIRST CENTURY of CHRISTIANITY. By HOMERSHAM 
COX, M.A. Judge of County Courts, Author of ‘The Institutions of English Govern- 
ment,’ ‘ Antient Parliamentary Elections, &c. 8vo. 12s. 

‘Though not a specialist, at least in the narrow sense of the word, Mr. Cox has brought to bear upon the 
work a wide range of reading, both of ancient and modern literature, a good, sound common-sense and clear- 
headedness, and, not least, a genuine love of the subject. We only hope that his readers will find his quiet 
enthusiasm infectious, and be led to take more interest in a study too often neglected.’ OxrorD REVIEW. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A STORY OF SOCIALIST LIFE IN ENGLAND. 


At all the Libraries. In Three Volumes. Post 8vo. 


DEMOS. 


New Volume of the Dictionary of National Biography. 
Ready this day, Royal 8vo. 12s, 6d. in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s, 
Votume VI. (BOTTOMLEY-BROWELL) or Tue 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
*,* Volume VII. will be published on July 1, and the subsequent volumes at intervals of three months, 
From the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW notice of VOLUME V. 

* The fifth volume of “ The Dictionary of National Biography ” carries the work down as far as “ Bot.” One 
of its best articles is Mr. Leslie Stephen’s on James Boswell ; and others of some importance are those on Admiral 
Blake by Professor Laughton; on Hector Boece, by Mr. Aineas Mackay; on St. Boniface, by Mr. E. Maunde 
Thompson. The work continues to be characterised by the same careful reliance on original authorities, and the 
same succinct and effective statement as before.’ 








In 26 Volumes, large 8vo. each 10s. 6d. 


THE STANDARD EDITION 


OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 

This Edition has been printed from new type on fine paper; it contains 
Two Volumes of W. M. THACKERAY’S HITHERTO UNCOLLECTED 
WRITINGS, and with the exception of the EDITION DE LUXE, it is the 
largest and handsomest Edition that has been published. 


THE LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT. By Lestix Stepney. Fourth 
Edition. Large crown 8vo. with two Steel Portraits. 12s. 6d. 

‘Mr. Leslie Stephen does full justice to the high claims and noble character of Mr. Fawcett, and yet he never 

fails to discriminate, or to note where, at certain points, he became, as he thought, a shade doctrinaire....., The 





LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. By his Brother-in-Law, Gzrorer 
C. Bompas, Editor of ‘ Notes and Jottings from Animal Life.’ Twelfth Edition. Large 
crown 8vo. with Portrait. 12s. 6d, 


MRS. DYMOND. By Miss Tuacxgray (Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). Large 


crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 





NEW EDITION. 
SECOND EDITION, with Portrait and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL LIFE. By the late 


Frank Buckianp. 


NEW NOVEL. AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


MRS. PETER HOWARD. By the Author of ‘ Tur 


ParisH oF Hixsy.’ 





THACKERAY, ROBERT BROWNING, Mrs. BROWNING, JOHN AD- 
DINGTON SYMONDS, MATTHEW ARNOLD, AUGUSTUS’ J. C. HARE, 
LESLIE STEPHEN, Miss THACKERAY, Sir A. HB G. H. LEWHs, 


‘a. HBLPS, G. Ei 
Mrs. GASKELL, the BRONTE SISTERS, AND OTHER EMINENT WRITERS AND 
LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 















Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’s New Books. 





NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 
OCEANA; or, England and her Colonies. 


By JAMES A. FROUDE. 
With 9 Illustrations ‘by the Author and Lord Elphinstone. 
8vo. price 18s. 


The TIMES.—‘T he great value of Mr. FRoupE’s volume is that in his outspoken fashion he enlightens 
us on colonial matters before it is too late. . . . He made it his business to learn what are the really practicable 
links by which some sort of Imperial Federation may be loosely yet indissolubly knotted together. There, as we 
say, is the grave political value of the volume. But, though serious, it is anything rather than heavy reading.’ 


The SPECTATOR.— A natural and unstrained elevation of thought and disquisition upon the great 
political problems of the day, an ease and deftness of descriptive power beyond any pen save that of a consummate 
man of the world—all these and many other characteristics combine, we think, to mark “ Oceana” as belonging 
henceforward to the English language and the English family throughout the world.’ 





EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 
The EARLY HANOVERIANS. By E. E. MORRIS, M.A. Lincoln 


College, Oxford; Professor of English, &c. in the University of Melbourne, Australia. 
Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

‘Among history text-books devoted to special epochs, a high place must be assigned to ‘“*The Early 
Hanoverians,” by Mr. E. E. Morris. The maps and plans are most useful, and it would be difficult to suggest 
any improvement of the Author's plan and summary, both of which exactly meet the wants of the young 
student.’ SATURDAY REVIEW. 


LIVES of GREEK STATESMEN. By the Rev. Sir GEORGE W. 
COX, Bart., M.A. (2 vols.) Vol. II. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTs. - Ephialtes— Kimon — Perikles — Phormion — Archidamos — Kleon — Brasidas — Demosthenes— 
Nikias — Hermokrates. 


The MINIATURE FRUIT GARDEN;; or, the Culture of 


Pyramidal and Bush Fruit Trees, with Instructions for Root Pruning. By THOMAS 
RIVERS. Nineteenth Edition, Edited by T. FRANCIS RIVERS. With 32 Illus- 
trations. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 


LANDLORDS and ALLOTMENTS. The History and Present 
Condition of the Allotment System. By the EARL of ONSLOW, Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Land and Glebe Owners’ Association for the Voluntary Extension of the 
Allotments System. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


LIFE of JOHN HULLAH, LL.D. By his WIFE. With Portrait. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘Few published lives wiil afford greater or more general satisfaction than Dr. Hullah’s,a man ef wide 
experience and power, whose efforts were by no means confined to one branch of his subject. He will be remembered 
by all classes of society, and his most interesting life will afford pleasant reading.’ THE SCHOOLMASTER, 


The ELEMENTS of ECONOMICS. By HENRY DUNNING 
MACLEOD, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. (2 volumes) Vot. II. Part I. completing ‘Pure Economics.’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A SANSKRIT GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS. By F. MAX 
MULLER. New and Abridged Edition, accented and transliterated throughout, with a 
chapter on Syntax and an Appendix on €lassical Metres. By A. A. MACDONELL, 
M.A. Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


STORIES OF WICKLOW. Poems. By GEORGE FRANCIS 
ARMSTRONG, M.A., D.Lit. Fep. 8vo. 9s. 


SAVOURIES A LA MODE. By Mrs. DESALIS. Fep. 8vo. 1s. bds. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Martin Tupper’s Autobiography. In preparation. To be published at EAsTEr. 
MY LIFE as an AUTHOR. By Martin Farqvunar Tupper, Author of ‘Proverbial Philo- 
sophy’ &c. Forming an Octavo Volume of about 400 pages, with a Portrait of the Author. 
AMERICA FROM THE PREHISTORIC AGE TO THE MIDDLE OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. 
NARRATIVE and CRITICAL HISTORY of AMERICA. Edited by Justm Winsor, 


Librarian of Harvard University. 8 vols. royal 8vo. 30s. per volume; also Large-Paper Edition, royal 4to. 
£3. 3s. per volume. The Second Volume (published first) is now ready. (Apply for a Prospectus.) 


The FAR INTERIOR: a Narrative of Travel and Adventure from the Cape 
of Good Hope to the Lake Regions of Central Africa, By W. Monracu Kerr, C.E, Demy 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations, 


MOUNTAIN ASCENTS in WESTMORELAND and CUMBERLAND. By Colonel 


JoHN Barrow. Crown 8vo. with Map and several Lilustrations. 


THROUGH the KALAHARI DESERT: a Journey of Exploration. Giving an 


Account of the Fauna and Flora and the Strange Tribes met with. By G.A.Fanrini. With Map and 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


THREE THOUSAND MILES through BRAZIL. By James W. Werts. Demy 8vo. 


with over 80 Illustrations, 


EL MAGHREB: 1,200 Miles’ Ride through Maroceo. By Hvcu E. M. Srurrriexp, 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 

MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON and MARIE LOUISE. By General Duraxp. Crown 8vo. 

BURMAH after the CONQUEST. By Grarran Geary, Author of ‘From Bombay to the 

phorus,’ 

The GREEK ISLANDS and TURKEY AFTER the WAR. By Dr. Heyey M. Fietp, 
Author of ‘ From the Lakes of Killarney to the Golden Horn’ &c. 8vo. cloth. 

LIFE and SOCIETY in EASTERN EUROPE. By Witt1am James Tucker, an English 
Linguist, Demy 8vo, 15s. 


FRANK’S RANCHE; or, My Holidays in the Rockies: being a Contribution 
to the Inquiry into What we are to Do with our Boys. By the Author of ‘An Amateur Angler’s Days in 
Dovedale.’ Third Edition. 1 vol, fep. 8vo, 40 Illustrations, cloth extra, bevelled boards, 5s. [Now ready. 


SCULPTURE, Renaissance and Modern. By Leaver Scorr, Hon, Mem. Accademia 
delle Belle Arti, Florence. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. [Now ready. 

WILD ANIMALS. By Major J. F. Knorr. With numerous Full-page Photogravure Plates, 
reproduced from Photographs from Life. Super-royal 8vo. 

AMERICAN YACHTS. By Frepericxs Cozzens. Text by J. D. Jerrorp Kerrey, 


Lieutenant U.S. Navy. A Series of 27 Plates, 22 by 28 inches, illustrative of the variant Phases of 
Yachting Life. (Prospectus on application.) 


UPLAND and MEADOW: a Poaetquissings Chronicle, By Cuanrtes C. Axporr, 


M.D., Author of ‘ Primitive Industry’ &c. 12mo. 
MODERN WHIST. Together with the Laws of Whist. By Crementr Davis, M.A., 
Trin. Coll., Cambridge. Fep. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 4s, [ Ready. 


CRUMP and SMILES: the Story of Two Bears. By Enirm S. Jacon, Authoress of 
‘ The Gate of Paradise’ &c. Illustrated with 12 Photogravures from Drawings by George Martin. Crown 
8vo. cloth, gilt edges. (Ready. 


NEW NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 











The LATE Mrs. NULL. By Frank R. | The PROFESSOR’S WOOING. By Miss 
STOCKTON, Author of ‘ Rudder Grange’ &c, 1 vol. D’ESTERKE-KEELING, Authoress of ‘ Three Sisters ’ 
(Copyright in Great Britain.) &c. 2 vols. 

A LONE LASSIE: an Autobiography. MOSTLY FOOLS. By E. Rannorpn, Author 
By J. JEMMETT BROWNE. 3 vols. of ‘One of Us.’ 3 vols. 

MARTIN FFRENCH. By Jouy Brapsuaw, DELAMERE. By G. Curzon, Author of ‘The 
Author of * Dedham Park’ &c. 3 vols. Violinist of the Quartier Latin,’ 3 vols. 

POMEGRANATE SEED. By the Author of 

HALE WAY. By Miss M. BETHAM EDWARDS. ‘The Two Miss Flemings,’ ‘Rare Pale Margaret,’ 

2 vols * Flower o’ the Broom,’ &c. 3 vols. 








SPECIAL NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL, entitled 


*“SPRINGHAVEN,’ by R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Author of ‘LORNA DOONE,’ 
With Mlustrations by F. BARNARD and ALFRED PARSONS, will be commenced in the APRIL NUMBER of 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ready March 19th, One Shilling. 


*.* This Number also contains the First Part of a New Novel by the Author of ‘JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN ’; an Article by PHIL ROBINSON;; a Continuation of OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S ‘SHE STOOPS 
to CONQUER,’ w vith Mr. E. A. ABBEY’S delightful and characteristic Illustrations, &c, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & hina 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C, 











NEW NOVELS. 


LOVE’S MARTYR. 


By Miss LAURENCE ALMA TADEMA. Crown 8yo. 6s. 


HESTER’S VENTURE. 


By the Aurnor or ‘Tue Atetier pu Lys,’ 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


COLONEL CHESWICK’S CAMPAIGN. 
By FLORA L. SHAW, Author of ‘Castle Blair.’ 3 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 


‘The anthor has keen powers of observation, a humour which, though rather inclined to be cynical, is not 
unkindly, and an intense sympathy with the right and the true.’ NOTTINGHAM DAILY GUARDIAN, 


The RADICAL’S DAUGHTER. 
By A PEER’S SON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


* This is a clever, amusing, and opportune novelette. The new writer has turned to excellent account a close 
observation of the cleavage wrought by modern politics in the society of the Midland and Northern counties.’ 


The LUCK of the DARRELLS. — 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of ‘ By Proxy,’ ‘ Thicker than Water,’ &c. Cheap Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 

* This is one of the best among Mr. Payn’s fascinating stories.’ MORNING Post, 

‘ This is a delightfully written story from first to last, and full of sly hits at current conventionalities.’ 


SCOTSMAN. 
JOHN MAIDMENT. 
By JULIAN STURGIS. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 14s. 
* The character-drawing all through the book is worthy of high praise; the little touches which bring out the 
salient characteristics of the various people amongst whom “ John Maidment” moves are laid on with unerring 
precision.’ SATURDAY REVIEW. 


BONNYBOROUGH. 


By Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY, Author of ‘The Gayworthys’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 14s. 

*Mrs. Whitney has written her book with a clear purpose of spiritual instruction. . ... The special 

lesson she has striven to impress upon her readers in “ Bonnyborough”’ is the wisdom of believing that God has 
His own way of bringing to the true faith some minds upon which human arguments would have no effect.’ 


GUARDIAN, 


STRANGE CASE of Dr. JEKYLL and Mr. HYDE. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Fep. 8vo. 1s. sewed; 1s. 6d. cloth. 


* It is, indeed, many years since English fiction has been enriched by any work at once so weirdly imaginative 
in conception, and so faultlessly ingenious in construction, as this little tale, which can be read with ease in a 
couple of hours.’ ACADEMY. 

*The reader scarcely breathes while the course of the story proceeds, and when the last page is reached, and 


only then, does he permit his eyes to wander from the feast of words which Mr. Stevenson has provided with 
which to charm his senses,’ WHITEHALL REVIEW. 





[In a few days. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUES. 
LORD BEACONSFIELD’S NOVELS. 


Price ONE SHILLING each, sewed; 1s. 6d, each, cloth. 


ENDYMION. TANCRED. Atroy, Ixton, &e. 
Loruarr. | VENFTIA. Tue Youne Dvxe, &c. 
ConinasBY. HENRIETTA TEMPLE, Vivian Grey. 

SysiL,, | ConTaRINI FLEMING, 


G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE’S NOVELS. 


Price ONE SHILLING each, sewed; 1s. 6d. each, cloth. 


Tue GLADIATORS, Tue QuEEN’s Maries. Diesy GRanp. 
Tue INTERPRETER. Hotmsy Hovssz. GENERAL Bounce. 
Goop ror Noruine. Kate Coventry. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NOVELS. 


Price ONE SHILLING each, sewed; 1s. 6d. each, cloth. 
Tur WaRDEN. | BarcHEsteR Towers. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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MADEIRA WINE. 


This Wine, once so noted and prized, has had 
the ill-fortune to have almost dropped out of 
use. Various causes have been at work to account 
for this, but the supreme one was the disease 
which fell upon the vines in 1851, and all but 
obliterated the vineyards of the island. Since 
then the vineyards have been steadily, but 
surely, resuscitated. On several occasions pre- 
viously we have drawn attention to this re- 
establishing of the vineyards and the making of 
a large quantity of wine as good as ever was 
produced in the island. So steadily bas the 
production increased, and so slowly has the 
trade revived, that the stock of wine in the 
island is now very heavy. Under these circum- 
stances, we have been able to secure a large 
quantity of excellent wine at a price lower than 
it has been for years. For general use we offer 
beautiful Wines at the following low prices, and 
shall be much surprised if such excellent Wines 
are not greatly appreciated. 


No. 4.—FINE DINNER WINE 
No. 2.—FINER AND OLDER. . 30/- 
No. 3.—FINE OLD . 


36/- 
SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


We have also a few Choice Lots of Rare Old Wines, 
very old, in bottle, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
LIVERPOOL-—9 LORD STREET. 
MANCHESTER—26 MARKET STREET. 


r Dozen. 


- 24/- 





BIRMINGHAM—83 HIGH STREET. 


6 PATENT 
20D S cons 
ZT) ARE THE BEST. 


TRAOF 





MARK 


Suited to all Figures, 


Worn in all Climates, 
The Largest Manufacturers 
in the World. 


Ask for Izod’s make, take no other ; 
to be had of all Drapers and 
Ladies’ Outfitters, 


Trade Mark, “Anchor,’ on every Corset 
and Box. 


WRITE FOR OUR | SHEET OF DRAWINGS. 


E. IZOD & SON, 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 


30 MILK STREET, LONDON. 


Manufactory: Landport, Hants. 





TWO NEW BOOKS EDITED BY ANDREW REID, 


EDITOR OF ‘WHY I AM A LIBERAL,’ 


WHY I WOULD DISESTABLISH. 


A REPRESENTATIVE BOOK BY REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 
Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d, 


CONnTRIBVUTORS: 


C. H, SPURGEON. 

JOSEPH PARKER. 

NEWMAN HALL, 

EDWARD WHITE. 

CHARLES WILLIAMS, 

G. OSBORNE MorGan, M.P. 
CHARLES BRADLAUGH, M.P. 

J. Boyp KINNEAR, M.P. | 


W. CORNWALLIS WEsT, M.P, 

Str HENRy Roscor, M.P. 

JOSEPH ARCH, M.P. 

H. L, W. Lawson, M.P. 
SCOTLAND. 

PROFESSOR CALDERWOOD, 

PRINCIPAL CAIRNS, 

A. TAYLOR INNES, 


WALES, 


Joun Cory, J.P. 
ProressorR HuGH WILLIAMS, 
Rev. D,. Litoyp JONEs. 
PROFESSOR ROWLANDS, 
Rev, W. H. BENNET?. 

&e. &c, 


IRELAND: 


A BOOK OF LIGHT ON THE IRISH PROBLEM. 


Crown 8yo. 2s. 6d, 


CONTRIBUTORS: 


ARTHUR ARNOLD. 

J. E. THOROLD ROGERS, M.P. 

T. P. O'Connor, M.P. 

THE LorD Mayor OF DUBLIN. | 


J, O'CONNOR POWER. 
Justin H,. McCartruy, M.P. 
CHARLES BRADLAUGH, M.P, 
Hon, REGINALD B. BRETT. 
&ec, 


THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 
WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 
MICHAEL Davitt. 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, 
&e. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTES. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 


SILVER MEDAL awarded for ‘General good quality and 
moderate prices of Pianos.’ 





CRAMER & CO. beg to call attention to the following Instruments gaining 


the above award :— 


PIANETTES in Pine, Walnut, and Ebonised Cases, from 25 Guineas. 
From £2. 7s. 6d. per Quarter on their Three Years’ System. 

PIANETTES in Walnut, Rosewood, and Ebonised Cases, from 35 Guineas. 
From £3, 3s, 0d. per Quarter on their Three Years’ System. 


THE REGENT MODEL COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, in all Cases, 
46 Guineas. £4. 4s. Od. per Quarter on their Three Years’ System. 


IRON-FRAMED UPRIGHT GRAND PIANOFORTE, in Solid Walnut or 
Ebonised Case, 55 Guineas. £5. 5s. 02. per Quarter on their Three Years’ System. 
In Walnut Cases, from 60 Guineas. 
From £5. 15s, 6d. per Quarter on their Three Years’ System. 


Illustrated Price Lists free on application. 


REGENT ST.,W. MOORGATE ST.,E.C. CHURCH ST., LIVERPOOL. 
THE * QUADRANT’ TRICYCLE 


A 








=< 

















‘I find no difficulty in doing 50 miles a day, notwithstanding I am nearly 60 years 
ot age and never used a machine until last_ summer.’ 

‘The extraordinary ease of the running I confess has fairly puzzled me.’ 

‘It is a very great pleasure to me to recommend your machines, as out of half-a- 
dozen riders who have taken my advice within the last few months in this district, 
I have received nothing but congratulations without a single complaint of machines 
going wrong or anything else.’ 

The above are Samples out of hundreds of similar Testimonies. 

Makers: THE QUADRANT TRICYCLE CoO,, 

8 SHEEPCOTE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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sfx OF IMPORTANT STOCKS. 


OETZMANN & CO. 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON, 


Beg to announce that they have purchased for Cash the 


ENTIRE HOUSE FURNISHING STOCK OF THE 


CIVIL SERVICE & GENERAL STORES, 


Late of 71, 73, 75, 77, and 79 OXFORD STREET (now closed). 


The Stock has been removed to OETZMANN & CO.’S Show Rooms in 
Hampstead Road, and will be offered at a 


GREAT REDUCTION FROM ORIGINAL COST. 
, SALE NOW PROCEEDING. 


REDUCED PRICE LISTS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





THE ‘ROSEBERY’ = :: SRT ee eat : 
DINNER SERVICE. Walnut, Birch, or Ebonized MARBLE CLOCK. 





Dark Blue or Vandyke'Brown. Etagére Inlaid Coloured Pillars, 10 in. high, 

54 pieces .. ». are OCCASIONAL TABLE, Kight-Day, 20s, 

RH ee éa 23 8 17 in. by 17 in., 27 in. high, 12s, 9d. Ditto, Fifteen-Day, nk eae 
a ae 333 Ebonized & Gold ditto, 17s. 6d. and half-hours, £1, 7s, 6d 























BLACK AND BRASS BEDSTEAD. 
With Patent Double Wire-Woven Mattress, Complete. 
Width 3 ft. 3 ft. Gin 4 ft. “ft. 6in, 

£2. 23, £2. 5s, £2.128.6d. £2. 15s, 
The Patent Wire-Woven Mattress can be supplied sepa- 
satel, Sree mee Beadstead, at the following prices :— 


3 ft. Gin. 4ft. Gin. 
VERY SUPERIOR LIBRARY, SMOKING, OR DINING Ils.6d. 2s Gd. 184.6d. Me, Od 
ROOM CHAIR This Mattress is confidently recommended for strength and 
4 elasticity, and can be adjusted to more or less rigidity at 
pleasure, by means of the handle shown at the head end. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


Stuffed hair, and upholstered in best le ather, £3. 3s, 
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FOR WOOD. 


SPECIMENS and 

PROSPECTUS 

giving full details 
‘ as to use free by 
4 post. 

H. C. STEPHENS, 

191, Aldersgate St., 

London, E.C, 


Do not conceal the natural grain of the wood, and 
are more economical and durable than Paints. 
Are admirably adapted for the borders of rooms. 


KEATINGS 















Offices:— Pe. INY LANE 
Paternoster Row; London.E.C. 








WORMS IN CHILDREN, 
WORMS IN CHILDREN, 


Are easily, surely, and with perfect 

safety got rid of by using Keating's 

‘Worm Tablets. If suspected, do 

not wait, you can with ease cure the 

child; this remedy is sure to cure, 

and safe to use (has no effect except 
on Worms). 

Sold in Tins 1s. 14d., at all Chemists ; or free by 
post, 15 Stamps. 

THOS ZTRATTNG, Chemist. London. 

















VALUABL 
HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE, 


WHELPTON’S 
LY Ww VEGETABLE 
reabisnea ss. PURIFYING PILLS 


By the nse of which, for nearly FIFTY YEARS, MANY 
THOUSANDS OF CURES have been effected, numbers ot 
which cases had been pronounced INCURABLE, The 


Sold in Tins G: /-&2/6 





Buy a Copy, and 




















the HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, and KIDNEYS ; SSSSSESS0504045056SEES) 

also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN 

DISEASES are sufficient to prove the great value of this 

most useful Family Medicine, it being A DIRECT PURI- 

FIER OF THE BLOOD. azaar, 
wm penpene nase wand om of peat a fe both la _ 

venting and relieving S Ss <SS; and in warm climates 

they are very beneficial in all BILIOUS COMPLAINTS, EXCHANGE & MART. 
In Boxes, price 7}d., 1s. 1id., and 2s. 9d., by G. WHELPTON AX Sow revere — 

& 4 Cone Cones, Fiest — anton. ong mat free te br s ° t = Y 2eee 

any p t) ie Unite ingdom, on receipt of 8, or 3 \“% ee for Yourself, 

stamps. Sold by all Chemists at home and abroad. 7 eS 








CORPULENCY.—_| “ 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectu- » 
ally, aud rapidly cure obesity without semi- Oy 
starvation dietary, &c. European Mail, Oct. 24th, says, CHEAP. “% y QUICK. 
* Its effect is not merely to reduce the amount of fat, ey 
sae by oe the source of obesity to induce a (@) 
radicai cure of the disease.’ Book, 100 pages (8 stamps), ° 
F. C, RUSSELL, Woburn House, 27 Store Street, OFFICE: 170, STRAND, LONDON. 
Bedford Square, London, W.C. e 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa, or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 
The FaoutTy pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or 
SupPER, and invaluable for Invalids, and Young Children.’ 

Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all palates, keeps for years in all climates, and is four times the | 
strength of Cocoas thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, d&c., and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 

Made instantaneously with boiling water, a Teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, costing leas than one halfpenny. 
COCOATINA possesses remarkable oustetnting roperties, and is specially adapted for 

‘ early Brea fasts. 
In Air-tight Tins, at 1s, 6d., 3s,, 5s, 6d., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 
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JOHN WARD, 


INVALID CHAIR MANUFACTURER, 


By Special Doppntmest to HER MAJESTY and the ROYAL FAMILY; 
The EMPRESSES of FRANCE, AUSTRIA, RUSSIA, &c. 


246 & 247 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. 


(Late of Saville House, Leicester Square.) 








Nos. 16 and 17 are respectively a Three-wheel and a Four-wheel Victoria Pleasure-Ground 
= mounted in a very light iron-framed carriage, upon c and patent india-rubber springs ; are either drawn 


by han 

No. 21 is a very light and easy 
Three-wheel Bath Chair, to be 
drawn by hand. 






No. 14 is the simplest and best constructed Chair 
1 TH OWT I ninth for Car- 


ibe ryin 
S 











=—= Invalids 
»_ up or 
jdown 
|} Stairs. 
The sketch 

onveys 
the exact 


portable 
for travel- 
ling. Seve- 
ral other 
kinds are 
always in 
stock, up- 
on various 
principles, 


“at alr 
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or animal, and are the most elegant and easiest chairs made. 


No. 18 is Ward’s Sofa Spinal Carriage, 
hung upon c and elliptic springs, leather braces ant 
patent axles, containing a double rising frame, with 
elastic foundation and horsehair 
mattress to slide in and ont of 
the Carriage, with extra indoor 
stand upon French castors for 
the house. 













No. 19.—Ward’s Vic- 
toria Three - Wheel 
Bath Chair, with leather 
head, German shutter, anil 
patent spring front iron, 
to which shafts for a pony 
may be attached. 




















No. 10 is Ward's General Invalid 


No. 1, 

No, 11 is Ward’s Improved No. 1 is Ward’s Self-|Couch, made with or without a conveni- 
Recumbent Chair. _ With double propelling Chair, |ence ; it adjusts the back, seat, and legs to 
rising leg rest and shifting elbows, to mounted upon 24-inch any given position, by means of machinery ; 
enable an invalid to be shifted on and wheels outside ; may be used | and is recommended by the Faculty as being 


PRIZE MEDALS—London, 1851 & 1962. Paris, 1885. 
The Largest Assortment in the World of Invalid Chairs for Sal 





1867, & 1878 (3 Medals). Vienna, 1873 (2 Medals). Dublin, 1865. 
ce ° 


e or Hire. Kstablished more than a century 








DR. DE SANCTIS’S 


RHEUMATIC AND GOUT PILLS. 


PREPARED FROM THE ReciPE oF THE LATE BARTHOLOMEW DE SANCTIS, M.D. 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, London. 





The unfailing efficacy of Dr. De Sancris’s Pills for the cure of Gout and Rheumatism having 
been tried in a very extensive practice, with uniform success, fully warrants their being offered 
for general use, as a specific, and the only one, for the cure of Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic 
Gout, Lumbago, and also all pains in the Limbs and Muscles; the excruciating pain in these 
complaints is greatly relieved within a few hours after taking the Pills. 





Dr. DE SANCTIS’S PILLS are sold in Boxes at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each, by EDWARD CLEAVER, late 
Hannay & ©o., 39 GREAT PORTLAND STREET (removed from 63 Oxford Street), LONDON, and forwarded free of 
carriage to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of a Postal Order for 1s, 2d. or 2s. 9d. 





THE 
GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, and 
LUMBAGO, 

The excruciating pain 
is quickly relieved and 
cured in a few days by 
this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no 


BLAIR’S 
restraint of diet during 
their use, and are certain 
to prevent the disease 
® attacking any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists at 
ls. 13d, and 2s. 9d, per 
box. 





“*OR THE BLOOD 1S THE LIFE? 


'CLARKES | 


WORLD-FAMED 





‘BLOOD MIXTURE 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, 
from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects 
are marvellous. Thousands of testimonials from all 
parts. In bottles, 2s. 9d. each, and in cases of six times 
the quantity, 11s. each, ofall Chemists. Sent to any 
address for 83 or 182 stamps, by THE LINCOLN AND 
MIDLAND CountTrIEs’ Dave Company, Lincoln. 





HIMROD’S 


CURB FOR 


ASTHMA 


Has been thoroughly tested in many of the worst cases, 
and was pronounced by the late Earl of Beaconsfield, in 
whose case it was employed under the highest medical 
supervision, to have given him the ‘ only real reliet’ 
he had during his last illness. Of all Chemists. 4s. per 
box, or direct for 4s, 3d. from the undersigned, 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
British Depét: 1 KING EDWARD STREET, 
NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

(125 years in St. Paul’s Churchyard.) 


HAY-FEVER AND COLDS 
Cured by Dr. DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM 


SMELLING BOTTLE, 


TWO SHILLINGS AND NINEPENCE EACH, 
Which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once 
remove them, and even when a cold has been neglected 
and become severe, it will give immediate relief, and 
generally cure in one day. 

To open the bottle dip the stopper into very hot 
water and rub off the isinglass. 

Address Dr. DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
1 King Rdaward Street. Newgate Street. London. 8.0. 









J.J. BELL & SONS’ 


‘SECRETE OIL 
FOR THE HAIR 
(Established upwards of 40 years.) 


Effectually promotes the growth and 
beauty of the hair, and by exerting 





ELL &CH 


tJ.J.B 


4 
] 












SECRETE 4 & vigorous action in the capillary 
{ OIL |} Vessels prevents its falling or be- 
{ jj Coming grey. It is not a dye, and 
,| PROMOTES!) contains nothing but what is bene- 
i} \j ficial to the preservation of the hair. 
| GROWTH | : Of Chemists and Perfumers, 
OF THE HAIR per bottle, 1/, 2/, or 5/. 


¢ Post-free, carefully packed, for 1/3, 
| i 2/3, or 5/3, from the Sole Proprietors, 
Yo F. NEWBERY & SONS, 

i 1 King Edward St., Newgate St., 


LONDON, E.C, 
Established A.D. 1746, 





Jenny Linn. — ‘I 
have much pleasure in 
confirming, as far as my 
experience extends, the 
testimony already so 
general in favour of the 
Lozenges prepared by 
you.’ 


DOUGHTY'S VOICE LOZENGES 


Are sold by all Chemists, 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s., 11s.; or 
Post Free, 7d., 1s, 2d., 28, 9d., 5s. 4d., and 11s. 6d, 





F, NEWBERRY & SONS, 1 King Edward Street, 
Newgate Street, London. Established a.p. 446, 
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THE GREAT REMEDY 


For Headache, Sea or Bilious (Sickness, Constipation, Indigestion, Lassitude, Low Spirits, 
Heartburn, and Fevers sh x prevents and quickly relieves or cures the worst form of Typhus, Scarict, 
Jungle, and other Fevers, P: seat. Small-Pox, Measles, Kruptive or Skin Complaints, and 
various other altered - o* or t e Blood, ‘It 


“SAVED MY LIFE,’ 


* for the Fever had obtained a strong hold on me. In a few days I was quite well. Echos Srom a letter « 
C. Fitegerald, Esq., formerly Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian in Albania, referring to 


LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 


Drs. MorGAN, TURLEY, Gippon, DowsinG, CArR JACKSON, MILNE, and others have given unqualified testimony 
in favour of it. Sold by all Chemists in Patent Glass-Stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 
H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


Two GOLD MEDALS, THE HEALTHERIES, 1884, 
‘Bradford’s unsurpassed Wash- 
ing Machines and Wringers have | 
revolutionised the labours of the 
wash-tub in myriads of house- | 
holds.’ —TuE Times. 
™With Bradford’s ‘ Vowel’ | 
Machines, washing at home may | 
be done most efficiently, with 
much less jabour than by band, 
without any kind of inconveni- 
ence and with much more com- | 
fort and economy than would 
be considered possible by those BRADFORD’S BRADFORD’S 
who have not tried them.—See Wringing and ‘Acorn’ India 


what 500 users say of them, in \Wangling Machines, Rubber Wringers 
pamphlet, sent free, with Catalogue containing drawings Mangling 4 . 








; eee ; Ce 
and particulars of every laundry requisite. a core Box wea ining 
THOMAS BRADFORD & CO., ae =. Sas 
140 to 143 High Holborn, London ; Victoria Street, Ironing Stoves, (Goffering Machines, 
Manchester; and Bold Street, Liverpool. And Laundry requisites of all kinds. See Catalogue. 





THE ‘THORNCLIFFE’ THE ECONOMIST. ‘ 


AWARDED SILVER MEDAL, 
International Health Exhibition, 1884, 








fies 7A uniform heat to the ey N 


4 dom, 4." giving great satisfaction. 
The ‘Economist’ requires no brick- 
m work, and only consumes 2 lbs. of 
coal per hour when in full work. 


Illustrated Catalogues with Testimonials on application. 
NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & CO., Limited, 
THORNCLIFFE IRONWORKS, NEAR SHEFFIELD; 


49 GHhKAT GEORGE STREET, | WasTMINeT 5.W.; GROSVENOR BUILDINGS, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER ; 
BROCKLEY BcILprnes, 55 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL; and 47 SHEFFIELD Moor, SHEFFIELD. 


The “ EXCELSIOR’ PATENT SPRING MATTRESS, 


PATRONISED BY ROYALTY, THE pcos AND THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 











AWARDS. AWARDS. 
EIGHTEEN 
TWELVE PRIZE CERTIFICATES 
MEDALS. OF MERIT. 





MATTRESS on polished pitch-pine frame. Made any size to fit Wood, Brass, or Iron Bedsteads, 
The ‘Excelsior’ Invalid Chair. | The ‘Excelsior’ Invalid Couch. ‘ The ‘ Excelsior’ Bed-Rest. 
e ‘Excelsior’ Invalid Bed. | The ‘Excelsior’ Hospital Beds. 
Illustrated Pl Circulars and Price Lists from ISAAC CHORLTON & CO. 
(late Chorlton & Dugdale), MANCHESTER. 


13. 























AIUTTONVEAL.% CHICKEN 4 2 
eur STEASTURTLE Sour & TEL 
—— -MEAT LOZENCES te: 


COOPER COOPER & CO. 


Sell the finest "T'E) A the world produces at 3s. a Pound; and Magnificent TEAS 
at 2s, 6d. and 2s, a Pound, as supplied to Princes, Dukes, Marquises, Earls, Viscounts, Barons, 
and the County Families of the United Kingdom. Samples and Book about TEA post-free 
ou application to 


COOPER COOPER & CO. 
CHIEF OFFICE—50 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 


























Branch Establishments. 


63 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 35 Strand (near Charing Cross), W.C. 
268 Regent Circus, W. 7 Westbourne Grove, W. 334 High Holborn, W.C., London. 


OAKEY’S FIVE GOLD MEDALS. 

‘WELLINGTON’ | feqe} ea SOG 
KNIFE POLISH. | i yU1 [ey 

aon eel P()\V/ I) FR 


JOHN OAKEY & SONS, FOR PASTRY. PUDDINGS, TEA-CAKES 


Manufacturers of Emery, Black Lead, Emery 
and Glass Cloths and Papers, &c. AND WHOLESOME _BRE AD. 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


CAUTION.—Beware of Counterfeits adopting the Title. 
WHITE | SOUND TESTE, FRAGRAN T BREA TH, HE ALTHY GUMS TO OLD s. 
SUEANSING SEAUTIFVINng 


===) Oriental 
Tooth Paste, 


CAUTION.—The ONLY GENUINE is signed by 
JEWSBURY & BROWN. 
Pots, 1s.6d. & 2s.6d. All Chemists: 
SIXTY YEARS IN USE. CLIMATE PROOF. 














































LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


APRIL 1886. 


CONTENTS. 


CHILDREN OF GIBEON. By WALTER BESANT . : ; ° ° ° or 
Book I: Chapter X.—The Great Renunciation. 
~~ met a I.—‘I am your Sister.’ 

™ II.—The City of Hogsden. 

»  IU1.—On Curls and Dimples. 
Kirry O’'HEA: A Sone. By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM ., . ° ° . 600 
Is WHIST-SIGNALLING Honest? By RicHArp A, PRocror . ‘ . 601 
A DIPLOMATIC Victory. By W. E. Norris ° « (OR? 
BALLAD OF THE BOATMAN. By MAy KENDALL ° ° ‘ : « Os 
AT HEAD-QUARTERS, By THE AUTHOR OF ‘CHARLES LOWDER.’ » 633 
A SHANNON FortTy-PoUNDER. By CHARLTON ADAMS - 650 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By ANDREW LANG : . . : . 658 
THE ‘DONNA’ AND THE PREVALENT Distress. By the EpITor : - 666 








“nt a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion 

and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, 
Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 


EPPO desea OU0A 


constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 
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Children of Gibeon. 


By WALTER BESANT. 


Boox I. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE GREAT RENUNCIATION. 


LESSED above their fellows are those who can find relief for 
an overcharged mind by drawing—I do not mean the sweet 
copying of flower, fern, and tall grass, but the drawing of faces, 
heads, and figures, so that in times of oppression and affliction 
one can caricature one’s enemy by representing him as a fool, an 
ass, a beast, a fox, or a serpent. This is the reason why the 
London School Board has thoughtfully introduced drawing into 
the schools, so that work-girls shall be enabled, in their after 
life, to find some relief and consolation. In the rare times 
of joy, in the same way, the multiplication of one’s friends’ 
portraits increases one’s delight, and in times of doubt one can 
prevent the subject from harassing the mind by drawing likenesses 
of the personages concerned. Thus, it was highly disagreeable to 
Violet to think of Joe, with his grimy hands and smeared face and 
working-man’s garb, as perhaps her brother. It was equally dis- 
agreeable for her to think that he was perhaps Valentine’s brother. 
She drew him, therefore, in various positions, all more or less 
ridiculous, but especially that when he sat upon the table and 
grinned. This greatly relieved her soul. In the same way Sam, 
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who was to her a much more objectionable character, lost half his 
terrors when she had drawn him triumphantly seated in the 
Revolutionary Car of Juggernaut, or flourishing with zeal an 
executioner’s axe, or calmly cutting off heads so as to make 
everybody the same size. But she could not draw Melenda. 
There are limits even to this artistic method of consolation. 

Valentine had no such relief. Like Saul in his trouble, she 
turned to music for consolation, but found little. Joe and Rhoda 
and the blind old lady and Sam were nothing. As connections 
they were not, it is true, gentlefolk, but they were such as anyone 
might possess without either shame or pride. Nobody in these days 
really thinks—though they may pretend—any the better or any 
the worse of a man for having brothers and cousins who are 
carpenters or counts, baronets or bakers, Comtists or Baptists, 
Socialists or Red Republicans, Mormons or Methodists, because a 
man can nolongeras in the good old days acquire fame or notoriety 
or disgrace by professing any trade or holding any form of belief 
whatever, unless, indeed, one were to go round with detonators 
and boxes of whitish paste, and profess himself a practical dyna- 
miter. Sam was a very possible brother, and interesting in his 
self-sufficiency, his conceit, and his extreme views of politics. 
But besides Sam and Joe, there was Melenda. For nearly a week 
Valentine went about with a grisly spectre always before her eyes 
—the spectre of the workgirl, half-starved, over-worked, resigned, 
in a rage, uncomplaining. When Sam proclaimed his gospel of 
universal plenty, she thought of the happy change it would work 
for Melenda and her friends; when she sat at dinner she thought 
of Melenda’s cold tea with bread-and-butter; when she went to 
her own chamber at night, she saw before her those three girls 
crouching together on their miserable bed in the wretched room ; 
always day and night there was present in her mind that little 
group of sewing girls; always the hollow eyes of one gazed re- 
proachfully at her from the bed, saying, ‘Why will you still 
torment me so? What have I done?’ and the large heavy eyes of 
the other raised in wonder that all women were not as she herself, 
the uncared-for slave of manufacturers, born to be expended in 
toil; and the fierce eyes of the third girl asking her how she 
dated 1 in the insolence of her own’ luxury and happiness to mock 
the misery of her sister. 

And then she made up a Scheme. No one but Violet knew 
of it, and when Valentine opened up the subject she first laughed 
at it and then cried over it. Gautama himself did not devise a 
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more complete thing, so far as it went. No self-tormentor in 
Egyptian Laura or Syrian Desert or Galilean cave ever proposed 
for himself a thing of greater discomfort. 

And then she told Claude. 

‘It is impossible,’ he said at once, without the least hesitation. 
Every really great scheme is always declared impossible until it has 
been carried out, when it is perceived to have been a perfectly easy 
thing, and nothing to brag about. Anybody might have done it. 

‘Oh, Claude,’ her face fell; ‘and I looked forward so con- 
fidently to your help.’ . 

‘Let us find some other way for you.’ 

‘There can be no other way. Don’t you see, Claude? There 
is my own sister—my sister and yours. Think how she is living; 
think of her miserable days. I must go and stay with her. I 
must help her. I dare say she will try to drive me away. Very 
well. I will not be driven away.’ 

‘But it is impossible, Valentine. You don’t know what it is 
you propose to do.’ 

The difficulties were in fact enormous. But many enormous 
difficulties, when faced, turn out to be like the lions which faced 
Christian with angry roar, and so much terrified that greatly tried 
pilgrim. The lions are chained, and can dono harm. Or they 
turn out to be mere goblins, like those gruesome and shapeless and 
nameless things which whispered horrible suggestions into the 
pilgrim’s ear when he was nervously staggering along that Valley. 

‘It is quite impossible, Valentine,’ Claude repeated. ‘It would 
kill you. Their life is not yours.’ 

‘I will make it mine. Oh, Claude, I thought I should have 
had your sympathy at least.’ 

The tears stood in her eyes. All night long she had been 
lying awake filled and possessed by the thought. Inthe morning 
it only showed fairer and more beautiful than in the night. 

‘They are my own people, Claude.’ 

‘I do not know that. Besides, how are you to live among 
them? Will you stay with my brother Joe? or with my mother? 
or with Sam?’ 

‘Neither. I intend to live with Melenda, or at least as close 
to her as can be managed. Where she lives I can live.’ 

‘But you have seen that Melenda lives in the very poorest 
way possible. Why, from a single visit it is impossible even to 
realise how poor and squalid is her life. Things that she does 
not mind at all would be simply intolerable to you.’ 
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‘No, Claude. Whatever Melenda endures I can endure.’ 

Claude shook his head. 

‘And then the place, and the people, and the language, and 
the drunkenness—oh, Valentine, it is quite—quite impossible.’ 

‘ Think less of the difficulties and more of what I could do for 
our sister, Claude—she is our sister, you know—if I went and lived 
with her. Sit down and think about that. Think a little, Claude.’ 

Claude sat down to think, and Valentine had recourse to white 
witchcraft. 

Every woman—fortunately very few women fully realise this 
great truth—can do with every man whatever she pleases, provided, 
first, that she is young and beautiful; next, that the man is a 
man of imagination and possessed of a right feeling for the sex ; 
and thirdly, that she has the mastery over some musical instru- 
ment. All these conditions were satisfied in the case of Claude 
and Valentine. 

Then Valentine began to play. First she played a solemn 
march with full strong chords—a march full of hope and high 
resolve—and she watched Claude furtively. Presently the music 
entered into his soul, and he was fain to rise and to walk about 
the room. When his step quickened and his eye brightened she 
changed the music, and began to play one of those songs which 
need no words, because, when they are played, the thoughts rise 
naturally to the level of the song and flow rhythmically, and great 
ideas take form and shape. And still she watched him. Then 
she changed the air again and played a simple Scotch ditty, one 
of those which go straight to the heart, because they came 
originally from the heart. When she saw that his eyes were 
soft and his gaze was far away, she paused abruptly in her playing, 
and he started. 

‘I will help you,’ he said, ‘if I can. I do not know what you 
will do for Melenda, but you shall try. At all events, you will do 
something for yourself.’ 

‘That is nothing. I must think of those girls, not of myself.’ 

*But—Lady Mildred ?’ 

‘Let us get everything quite ready first, and then we will go 
to her with our plan complete and waiting for nothing but her 
consent. I think she will consent.’ “ 

Every scheme, even the noblest, requires machinery and 
service. Every drama wants to be properly rehearsed and duly 
mounted. The mounting of the little comedy designed by Valen- 
tine was carried out by Claude. It took him two or three days. 
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First he went to Ivy Lane, and there, unknown to Melenda, who 
was sitting at work upstairs, he ascertained certain facts connected 
with the lodgers in the house. The ground floor front was occupied 
by an elderly gentleman of unknown calling, who was reported 
to be perfectly quiet and harmless, though dreadful poor. The 
ground-floor back was inhabited by an old lady who herself assured 
Claude of her perfect respectability and unblemished character. 
If a woman’s word is not to be taken for so much, for what can it 
be taken? As regards her profession, she got occasional employ- 
ment in the funeral furnishing line; in other words, she was 
engaged in the great Croquemort industry. One would not choose 
this line, but it is necessary to live. Her practice, this lady further 
explained, in evidence and support of her great respectability, was 
to ‘go in’ when the winter approached and to ‘ come out’ for the 
summer. In this euphemistic manner do some ladies speak of 
the Union. She was not by any means a nice-looking lady, and 
she looked as if perhaps some portions of her life had not been 
spent in honest industry. She also confessed, and denied not, 
that there were times when the possession of a little money 
tempted her to take a glass; but these occasions, she said truth- 
fully, were rare, because she seldom got the money. 

The back room upstairs, behind Melenda’s, was occupied by a 
middle-aged single woman, a machinist who made trousers all day 
long with the help of a sewing machine, and was in even direr 
straits than Melenda. She accepted a bribe of five shillings and the 
week’s rent and vacated the room, which Claude proceeded to get 
thoroughly washed, scoured, scrubbed, and repaired. Then he put 
furniture in it, and that of a kind which made the collector believe 
that a district visitor at least was coming toliveinIvy Lane. All 
this he did without the least knowledge or suspicion of Melenda. 

When everything was quite ready, Valentine laid her plan 
before Lady Mildred. With what eloquence she pleaded her cause, 
with what tears and entreaties, it needs not to relate. These may 
be understood. 

‘ Let me go, dear,’ she concluded. ‘Oh, let me go. I have 
no rest for thinking of those girls—one of them my own sister. 
Let me go and live with them for alittle while. I am not afraid of 
anything that may happen to me. I shall be quite safe among them.’ 

Lady Mildred showed no surprise ; nobody is ever surprised 
in these latter days at any course which is proposed by 
daughters. She listened patiently, and bade her wait a day for 
her reply. | 
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Now whenever Lady Mildred had quite made up her mind 
about the course she would adopt, she invariably went through the 
formality of consulting her friend, Miss Bertha Colquhoun. In 
no single case did she ever adopt that friend’s advice, which was 
always contrary to her own opinion. Taking counsel with your 
friends, in fact, generally means getting an opportunity of putting 
your opinion into words, and of seeing how it looks. Much the 
same may be said as regards argument. 

‘ Of course I knew very well,’ she said, ‘that something would 
happen when I brought Claude to the house and allowed the girls 
to visit his relations. I confess, however, that I am a little startled 
to find them so differently affected ; for Violet is as much repelled 
by the poverty of the workgirls as Valentine is attracted.’ 

‘But of course, Mildred, even you will not actually suffer 
Valentine to go and live alone among them?’ 

‘I do not know. Why not?’ 

‘Alone, Mildred? Alone, and among those common people? 
Your own daughter—well, perhaps your own daughter—brought 
up as Valentine has been—would you suffer her to run the dread- 
ful and terrible risks of such a thing ?’ 

‘ What are the terrible risks ?’ 

Violence—insult—robbery—everything.’ 

No; I do not fear these at all. The principal risk is that of 
learning that the world is really a very wicked place. The new 
theory about women’s education, that she should not be kept in 
ignorance of evil any more than the boys, has a good deal to be 
said for it. Valentine will discover among these people that the 
world, which has always seemed to her so beautiful and so virtuous, 
is really full of dark places and injustice.’ 

‘Is that good for a girl to learn ?’ 

‘Why not, since it is the truth? Will Valentine be made 
wicked by the discovery of wickedness? I do not think so.’ 

‘And Violet? Is she to go with her sister?’ 

‘ Violet is of less courageous mould. She will remain with me, 
and we shall go away together somewhere—to Switzerland or the 
seaside.’ 

‘You would surely not go away and leave that poor girl alone 
and unprotected in the awful place she is going to ?’ 

‘Yes. But she will not be quite alone ; there is that sewing- 
girl—perhaps her sister. Working-men do not generally insult 
respectable girls, I have learned, though they are thoughtless 
about them. I think she will be quite safe with her supposed sister,’ 
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‘Well, Mildred, I do not see that any possible good can come 
of it.’ 

‘Suppose,’ she replied, ‘a girl were to learn and understand, 
in this or some other way, some of the worst wrongs that are in- 
flicted on women in this city—wrongs that can only be realised 
by actually sharing them or witnessing them day after day; and 
suppose that she is a brave girl and clear-headed, as well as sound 
of heart—think, then, what this girl might become and what she 
might do in after life. My dear Bertha, think of the things you 
have yourself read and cried over, but never really understood—I 
mean the ill-treatment and oppression of work-girls. Do you sup- 
pose that women could be treated so if we made up our minds 
that they should not ? We cannot believe that the ‘Song of the 
Shirt ’ would have any meaning left at all except an ugly memory, 
if the women of this country once resolved that it should not. It 
is forty years and more since Hood wrote that song, and word for 
word, tear for tear, I am sure that it might be written and sung - 
again this very day. Valentine shall learn for herself. Let her 
go, and let her—if it must be—suffer.’ 

In the morning she gave judgment. There were present at 
this family council, besides the petitioner and Claude, Violet and 
Bertha. Everybody, except Lady Mildred herself, looked, for some 
reason or other, guilty. Bertha, because she had not risen to the 
level of the situation, and still looked on the step proposed as 
impossible for a gentlewoman; Violet, because she was ashamed 
of herself and her own shrinking from the life which Valentine 
proposed to share; Claude, because he had made all the arrange- 
ments beforehand, as if it was quite certain that consent would be 
obtained, and yet had made them secretly ; and Valentine, because 
she was afraid she might be refused. 

‘My child,’ said Lady Mildred, taking both her hands, ‘ you 
have thought seriously and calmly over this scheme of yours ? 
Have you fully considered what it may mean ?—that, for instance, 
it will colour your whole life, and perhaps sadden it ; that you go 
alone among people of whom you know nothing but that they are 
rude and coarse ?’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ said Valentine, ‘I have thought of that. Claude 
has told me everything that will happen tome. But I feel as if 
I must do it.’ 

‘I shall not deny you, Valentine.’ Then she turned to Violet. 
‘And you, my child ?’ 

‘No,’ said Violet, ‘I could not do it. I am ashamed of myself 
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I am a coward, if you please, but I could not do it.’ She was 
about to assign as the reason of her dreadful cowardice her own 
identity with Polly and her close connection with the Monument 
family, but she refrained. ‘ Valentine sees beautiful things where 
I see nothing but rude manners and coarse speeches. I could not 
go to live among those people even if Valentine were beside me. 
And alone!’ she shuddered. 

‘You shall not be asked, my dear.’ 

‘Perhaps it will not be so dreadful as it seems to us,’ said 
Valentine. ‘I have repeated it over and over again to myself. 
Instead of a beautiful home like this, a single room in a row of 
dingy houses; instead of the open Park, a great nest of mean 
streets ; noise instead of quiet ; in place of your kind voices, there 
will be quarrels of women, cries of children, and bad language of 
men ; in the place of this sweet home > Here her voice failed 
her, and the tears came into her eyes, and Violet kissed her with 
tears of her own. 

‘ As for your going alone,’ said Lady Mildred, ‘of course the 
world would disapprove, but then we need not consider much what 
the world may say. An Eastern lady, I believe, estimates her 
importance by the care taken in guarding her. We all come from 
the East, which accounts for a lingering of the feeling among 
ourselves. If we do not guard you, my Valentine, the world will 
say that we do not care for you.’ 

‘But I shall not say so.’ 

‘Tell us, then, exactly, what arrangements you propose to 
make.’ 

Claude explained that there was a room—not a large room nor 
a very pretty room, but a place weatherproof—on the first floor 
and at the back of Melenda’s room; that he had persuaded the 
tenant to give up this room to himself; that he had caused it to 
ve cieaned, scrubbed, whitewashed, and fumigated ; that he had 
furnished it; and that Valentine could take possession when she 
pleased. | 

‘And all before I was consulted at all?’ said Lady Mildred. 

Claude blushed, but did not explain that Valentine had con- 
verted him to her view, and that he had done her bidding. 

* But who is to do up your room every day ?’ asked Violet. 

Claude had no proposition to make on this important subject. 

3ut Valentine confessed, with a blush and a sigh, because this 
was a detail less attractive than some others in her scheme, that 
she would probably have to do it for herself, 
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‘Yourself?’ said Violet ; ‘why, there are a thousand things 
that have to be done. Who will cook your dinner and make your 
breakfasts and everything ?’ 

‘I suppose I must do all this for myself. Melenda does.’ 

‘Melenda dines off cold tea and bread. She threw the fact at 
our heads, and reproached us with living on beef and mutton, and 
eating more than is good for us—you remember, dear?’ 

‘TI do not think I can live on tea and bread,’ said Valentine ; 
‘but I shall live as simply as I can. And I do not in the least 
mind boiling a kettle for myself.’ 

‘She will come back,’ said Violet, ‘ with her hands as hard as 
a housemaid’s.’ 

‘Then there are the evenings. What will you do in the 
evenings ?’ 

‘The days are long now. Besides, there is Melenda to cul- 
tivate.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Violet. 

‘I will not deny you, my child, said Lady Mildred. ‘ You 
shall have the desire of your heart. But it must be on one or two 
conditions.’ 

‘ Any conditions.’ 

‘Then, first of all, you will persist in the scheme for three 
months, even if you are lonely and unhappy, even if Melenda 
turns out more obdurate than you expected, and the life and 
companionship are far more disagreeable than you ever anticipated. 
You must not give it up unless you fall ill.’ 

‘I accept that condition willingly,’ said Valentine. ‘ Whether 
I like it or whether I do not, I will stay there for three months.’ 

‘The next is that you will be completely separated from Violet 
and myself. We shall go quite out of your way somewhere—I do 
not know yet where—and stay out of your way all the summer. 
You will see nothing of us until next October. You will have no 
letters from us, nor will you write to us. That will be very hard 
for us, my dear, will it not?’ 

‘It will be very hard for me, and yet I accept.’ 

‘The next condition refers to Claude. It is that he consents 
to remain in London all the summer, and that he sees you as often 
as possible—every day if he can—so that if you fall into any 
trouble you may always feel that you have some one at hand.’ 

‘ That is a condition,’ said Claude, ‘ which I willingly accept.’ 

‘He has already promised it,’ said Valentine. 

‘Then you must promise, next, that you will not try to live 
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like these poor work-girls. Cold tea and dry bread is bad for them, 
but it would be far worse for you. You will live on something 
more substantial.’ 


‘That is a very easy condition. I am sure I do not want to 
live on tea and bread.’ 

‘I have no more conditions to make, my dear. But remember 
that it is useless to take things which one cannot mend too much 
to heart. And do not give away money to people; and do not 
believe everybody’s story; and do not entangle yourself with too 
many friendships.’ 

‘I will try not to make too many friends,’ said Valentine. 

‘And do not give people credit for every virtue simply because 
they are poor and live in a single room. I dare say some of the 
minor vices may be found even in this Arcadia of yours, my dear.’ 

‘Only untidiness at worst,’ said Violet ; ‘there cannot possibly 
be anything more in Ivy Lane.’ 

‘Then,’ said Lady Mildred, ‘ when will you go, my dear?’ 

‘Let me go this very day, lest I get frightened and repent in 
the night.’ 

Violet went with her to her own room, where she changed her 
dress and put on a plain frock of brown stuff made up for the 
purpose, a simple hat without feathers or ornaments, a grey 
ulster, and a pair of Swedish kid gloves. 

‘ Oh, Val,’ Violet laughed, but the tears were in her eyes, ‘ you 
are as much like a London work-girl as a village maid in a comic 
operetta is like the real rustic. But never mind, my dear, you 
look as beautiful as the day and as good as any angel, and how, 
oh, how in the world shall I get on without you ?’ 

Then, together, they packed a box with things absolutely 
necessary, and a few books, and all was ready. 

‘You can’t be going !’ cried Violet, clinging to her. ‘Oh, my 
dear, my dear, it is always you who think and say the best and 
noblest things. It is because you are Beatrice and I am only 
Polly, and she is selfish and cannot tear herself from her luxurious 
life. But you will be the happier of the two. I shall think of 
you and be ashamed of myself every day that you are gone. If 
we were really sisters I think I could do what you are doing. But 
I am only ' 

‘No, Violet. Iam Polly,and ihe proof is that Iam constrained 
by an irresistible force to go among my own people. Do you think 
I shall make them love me ?’ 


‘Oh, Valentine, can they help it? You will change them all. 
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Sam, after a little of your society, will cease to yearn for his rivers 
of blood, and Joe will leave off grinning, and Melenda will become 
as gentle as a turtle-dove.’ 


Boox II. 


CHAPTER I. 
‘I AM YOUR SISTER.’ 


It was done, then. Valentine sat alone in her hermitage—a single 
room on the first floor of a tenement house in Ivy Lane, Hoxton. 
She was in the middle of the great town, but she was as lonely 
and as far from the world as if it had been the Hermitage on the 
Coquet River or a cave beside the Brook Cherith. She also 
realised with wonder how rapidly the greatest events in the world 
get themselves accomplished. Only two or three hours before 
she was torn with doubts as to whether this thing would ever be 
permitted, and lo! it was already done—that is to say, it was 
begun, because nothing in this human world ever gets itself 
finished. 

Claude carried her box with brotherly care up the steep and 
narrow stair, and then looked around expectant, as the railway 
porter lingereth about the door of the cab. He waited, like the 
railway porter, for his tip, the meed of praise because he had taken 
no small pains. 

‘Tell me,’ he said, ‘ tell me, Valentine, what you think of it.’ 

‘It is very small. But then I am not very big. And you 
have made it look pretty. I expected nothing half so pretty as 
this. Thank you, Claude.’ 

‘I remembered, first, a certain room in Newnham which I 
once saw. It was not much larger than this, and it was very 
daintily furnished. I hope the girl it belonged to was pretty, and 
that she got her First Class. Cleverness, you know, and beauty, 
and taste ought always to go together. Next I read a certain 
chapter about hermits in “ Hypatia.” After that, I recalled the 
fittings of a cabin in a little yacht wherein I sailed last year. And 
then I read a few chapters of “ Robinson Crusoe” and of “ Philip 
Quarles.” This carried me a long way, and then with just a page 
or two of Xavier de Maistre and the help of a book on esthetic 
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furniture, and one visit to an artistic upholsterer, I managed to 
furnish your room for you. This is the result.’ 

They were both extremely grave and serious, because, now 
that the thing was begun, it looked horribly beset with perils of 
all kinds. Perhaps this was the reason why Claude talked with a 
certain show of frivolity. 

‘Thank you, Claude.’ I do not know why, but her eyes 
became dim. 

‘Here is your tea service,’ Claude began, pointing out the 
things as if it was a private museum—in fact he was almost as 
proud of them as if he was a collector—‘ four cups in blue, and 
here is your dinner service. I hope you will like the pattern.’ 
They were ranged on the shelves of a small ebony cabinet fixed 
on the wall over a chest of drawers: ‘ Here are your book-shelves ; 
the leaves of the table can be let down so as to give you more 
room. I thought you would like candles better than oil, and I 
hope you will find this little reading-lamp useful. The view 
from the window is not extensive and not very nice, but I have 
put a box outside with mignonette in it. I know the easy-chair 
is comfortable, because I tried it myself. You will have no other 
looking-glass than this mirror over the mantel-shelf. See, here 
is Violet’s photograph, and here is mine. The old fireplace was 
truly disgraceful. I believe that the previous occupant, poor 
thing, in her extremity, had eaten two of the bars. So I put in 
this. It is pretty, I think, and the tiles are really good. As for 
stores, you will find some in this cupboard—quite a big cup- 
board, isn’t it? Here are coals, but I fear you will find your 
coal supply a difficulty. This is your filter, and here are your 
cooking utensils. Try to think if there is anything I have 
forgotten, or anything else at all I can do for you. Shall I come 
every day to sit on the stairs and peel potatoes for you ?’ 

‘No, Claude, thank you. And now you had better leave me, 
or else I am afraid I shall begin to cry. Iam sure I shall not 
want anything more.’ 

‘You are not—not afraid, Valentine ?’ 

‘If I were I should not acknowledge it. But go, Claude. 
To-day is Thursday. Come to see me on Sunday morning—not 
before. I think I should like to be quite alone until then. If I 
am in trouble I shall make Melenda help me. Good-bye, Claude. 
It is a beautiful thing to have a brother who will take so much 
trouble for one. I am very grateful. Good-bye. Go and stay 
with Violet this evening,’ 
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When the door was shut and she had wrestled with that 
inclination to cry—sustaining for a few moments a shameful 
defeat, but she rallied—she sat on her bed and looked about her, 
The room was certainly very small, yet Claude had made it 
pretty. The walls were of plaster, newly scraped and repaired 
and stained, and made quite clean; the ceiling was freshly white- 
washed ; the little green and gold iron bed was covered with a 
counterpane of pleasing design; two candlesticks stood on the 
mantel-shelf, and her lamp was on a three-cornered bracket; an 
embroidered cloth lay on the table, and there were flowers in a 
vase ; there were pretty curtains to the window, of a soft stuff, 
pleasant to look upon and to touch, and on the floor lay a rug 
large enough to serve for carpet. There were only three chairs, 
one of them an easy chair, low, long, deep, and luxurious, in 
which one might meditate and rest; and the fireplace was pretty, 
with its tiles and its brass fender. In the cupboard she found a 
loaf of bread, butter, a small ham—already boiled—sugar, tea, 
coffee, and other things; and on the lowest shelf she discovered, 
and handled with some curiosity, a saucepan, a pot, a frying-pan, 
a gridiron, and a Dutch oven; would she have to learn the use of 
all these things? Besides the mirror over the mantel-shelf, 
Claude had hung up some fans and feathers and a little picture 
or two. It really is a beautiful thing to have a brother who will 
work for one. What servant—what army of servants—would 
have made this place so dainty and so pretty? It is a thing, 
in fact, which cannot be done to order. And the discovery of so 
small a detail as a box of matches almost brought her to tears a 
second time. Claude had remembered the matches! Everybody 
knows the dreadful carelessness of even good housemaids in the 
matter of matches. 

It certainly seemed as if life was going to become, for a time, 
a much more simple thing than she had been accustomed to con- 
sider it. Here she was, in a little room only twelve feet square, 
surrounded by everything necessary for existence, with food, and 
drink, shelter, bed, and clothes to wear. What else can a 
reasonable being want? In Park Lane they had one room for 
sleeping, one for éating, a third for study, and a fourth for 
society. The things to eat were not kept in the sleeping-room, 
nor were the clothes kept in the eating-room, nor was the cooking 
done in the room reserved for society—fancy Violet ‘ gridling’ a 
steak in the large drawing-room! Nor was the coal cellar kept 
in a bedroom, nor was the pantry confused with the library. Yet 
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here were bedroom, dining-room, drawing-room, library, kitchen, 
scullery, and coal cellar all combined in one small chamber which 
Claude had made pretty for its three months’ tenant. 

She sat on the bed for a long time, thinking. Now that the 
thing was really begun, and she was alone in the house, and 
going to remain alone for a long time, she felt more than a little 
afraid. Suppose that some one were to walk in at the open door 
and visit her, unasked. The house door was open all day, and 
there was nothing to prevent any curious or impertinent person— 
at the thought ‘she sprang to her feet and examined her door. 
Oh, prudent Claude! He had thought of this too, He had pro- 
vided the door with a chain, a bolt, a lock, and a wooden bar, 
which could be dropped into strong iron stanchions, capable of 
withstanding any ordinary pressure. And besides these fortifica- 
tions, she had Melenda close at hand, though as yet Melenda was 
ignorant of her arrival. If anything happened she could call out 
for her. Surely Melenda was fierce enough and brave enough for 
any emergency whatever. 

Quite alone! There are many men who all their lives spend 
more than half the twenty-four hours in loneliness absolute, yet 
do not seem to mind it. Who can be more lonely, for instance, 
than the tenant of chambers, who sits in them all day working or 
waiting for clients, and all night reading or sleeping ; and per- 
haps when the clerks are gone, the only man left on the ghostly 
staircase? Yet men live on in this solitary way, sometimes with- 
out even a club, and never complain of loneliness, and never seem 
afraid of ghosts. Not long ago there was a man who died at the 
ripe age of eighty-one, and had lived for thirty years all alone in 
a country house, seeing no one, and not even admitting a woman 
to clean up, and not taking the trouble to clean up the place him- 
self, so that when he died the female population to a woman made 
haste to visit the house in order to gaze and gloat upon the dust. 
Yet he was quite happy. Men, in fact, live alone from the time 
when they leave school to the time when they marry, which is 
very often a long spell, They have their little distractions—their 
clubs, their friends, their theatres ; but they spend most of their 
evenings and all their nights alone in their rooms. Women, on 
the other hand, seldom live alone: young women never. They 
are accustomed to go about together, to sit, work, and even study 
together. Valentine had never been separated for a single day 
from Violet. She had never been without the sense of protection 
with which young ladies are wrapped and clothed as with a suit 
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of armour. Except in her bedroom, which was next to Violet’s, 
she had never once been alone in all her life. And, needless to 
point out—though this is of minor importance—she had never 
done anything at all for herself. Now, like Tommy Merton, she 
was to discover that if she would eat she must work—that is, 
she must cook. She got up, therefore, and began to wonder if 
she could make herself some tea. Again, that most thoughtful 
youth Claude had remembered everything. The fire was laid, not 
with sticks—a slow and uncertain method unless you use a whole 
bundle, which costs a halfpenny, and is never permitted even in 
the most extravagant household—but with the resinous wheels, 
which burn fiercely and make a fine fire in two minutes. The kettle, 
she found, was filled with water; in the cupboard was a caddy full 
of tea. There was white sugar in the sugar-basin; nobody 
knew better than Claude that brown sugar was becoming for 
Polly’s position, but he pretended to forget that detail. In the 
same way he had committed gross incongruities in the French 
bed, and the pretty lamp with the tinted shade, and the wxsthetic 
table-cover. Then Valentine discovered, further, a saucer full of 
white eggs—not the ‘selected ’ at ten for a shilling—and two or 
three pots of preserves, besides the bread and the butter already 
mentioned. There was also a jug of milk. Where, Valentine 
wondered, would she get her milk for next day? Then, with a 
solemn feeling, as if she was setting a light to the sacred Hearth 
of Vesta, or propitiating the Lares, she struck a match upon the 
magic box and set the fire-wheel crackling and blazing, and made 
the coals to burn merrily and to dart forth long tongues of flame, 
licking the bars and the sides of the kettle, and when the water 
presently began to sing, Valentine began to feel that she might 
find happiness even in living alone. 

While the kettle was singing, and before it boiled over, 
Valentine looked out of window over her box of mignonette. 
The back of Ivy Lane at this point ‘gives’ partly upon Ham- 
mond Square, which now consists of a Board School, with its 
asphalted pavement, where the children were playing. The great 
red-brick building of the school dominates the mean houses in 
which it is placed, much as a medieval castle used to dominate 
the village which clustered round it. There is, however, an im- 
portant distinction. The castle was on an eminence above the 
village ; the Board School is on the same level with it. This 
fact alone is sufficient to prevent the Board School master from 
becoming a proud baron. On the west of Hammond Square is 
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the back of Hemsworth Street, and between the ‘backs’ there 
are small yards which were once meant to be little gardens, but 
are innocent of flowers, though here and there stands a solitary 
tree, the melancholy survivor of the orchard, with blackened 
trunk and grimy branches. The yards are now used for the 
drying of linen, and there is always a great deal hanging out on 
fine days, so that at first one feels that Hoxton must be a very 
clean place, and therefore not far from the Kingdom of Heaven. 
But that is only a first suspicion, and not a first impression, for 
the wish is father to the thought. A closer inspection shows 
grubby yards, filled with rubbish, brickbats, and everywhere cats, 
a most wonderful collection of cats, sunning themselves upon the 
walls; and all sleek, all well-fed, fat, and good-tempered, and 
probably quite certain that they are living in a picturesque 
country, and in the highest society, among ladies and gentlemen 
of the greatest refinement. Then Valentine looked across the 
space between the two ‘ backs,’ and as she had eyes stronger than 
most she could see through the open windows opposite, and could 
catch a glimpse of interiors which filled her soul with pity. One 
certainly ought, under all conditions of life, and at any juncture, 
to be clean and to live in clean rooms; but this commandment 
has never been written. It is not, therefore, felt to be so binding 
as the others, and in time of pressure and trouble the enthusiasm 
for cleanliness is apt to decline. Few people have the heart to 
clean up when there is no work to be done and no money to 
spend, and nothing to drink. And Valentine saw another thing; 
not only were there back yards and grimy windows, but there 
were courts at the back with houses even smaller than the one in 
which she sat. In fact, some of them were only two-roomed 
houses, and these houses added their little backyards and their 
dirt, and, as she was to discover later on, their noise as well. 

Valentine left her window. And then she made her tea and 
drank a cup, with a curious sense of unreality, because Violet’s 
voice should have been in her ears; and it was incongruous, and 
like a nightmare, that she should make her own tea for herself 
alone in her bedroom. 

After her tea she sat reading until about half-past eight, when 
the sun had set and the twilight was upon the ugly backs and 
grubby yards. And then, but with misgivings, she left her room 
and timidly knocked at Melenda’s door. 

The girls had just finished work for the day. Melenda was 
folding it up; Lotty was arranging herself for rest. Lizzie was 
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stretching out her arms as Ixion might have done when they 


took him down from his wheel and told him he might knock off 
for the night. 


‘I have come back,’ said Valentine. 

‘Oh,’ replied Melenda, pretending not to be astonished. But 
the other two gasped. 

‘You said that Polly might come if she came by herself. Are 
you glad to see me again now that I am alone?’ 

‘ Not likely,’ said Melenda shortly. 

‘I have come to stay here. I have got a room in this very 
house.’ 

Lizzie opened her great eyes wider, but Melenda, who was not 
going to be surprised by anything, only sniffed. 

‘ What have you done that for?’ 

‘To be near you. We are sisters, Melenda.’ 

‘The other day you didn’t know which was which. As if a 
girl could get lost. And how are you going to live? There’s no 
service about here. There’s a young girl wanted at the public- 
house, I believe, but you must be pretty low down if you'd 
demean yourself by going there. I wouldn’t, no more would 
Lizzie. Have you saved your money ?’ 

‘I have some money for a time.’ This was delicate ground, 
and she hastened to get over it quickly. ‘Claude furnished my 
room forme. Let me show it to you.’ 

‘Well,’ said Melenda ungraciously, ‘I can’t help it, if you 
choose to come. You won’t stay long, I suppose. Let’s see the 
room.’ 


They all three went with her, impelled by the strongest of 
feminine instincts. 

Valentine had now pulled down the blind, drawn her curtains, 
and lit the pretty reading lamp with its coloured shade. 

‘Oh—h!’ the girls gasped. They had never before seen 
a pretty room, and the prettiness of this room took their 
breath away. Even Melenda, who had been prepared to admire 
nothing, was taken by surprise. They went round, looking at 
and examining everything, the easy-chair, the fireplace, the book- 
shelves, the table, and the pictures. 

‘See,’ said Valentine, ‘here is my cupboard with my storev. 
We will have dinner together if you will. Here are my books; we 
will read together every day if you like. Here is my work-box. 
I will work with you if you will let me. J can work very well.’ 
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‘ What’s gone of all your fine clothes and your gold ehain ?’ 
asked Lizzie, staring at the plain brown frock. 

‘I have not brougat them here. I have only this froek and an 
ulster like your own.’ Melenda laughed scornfully. 

‘It’s nothing but play-acting, Polly. Lord! nobody would 
take you for a work-girl—you and your ulster! Why, it isn’t 
ragged, and your elbows don’t stick through. And where’s your 
fringe? And you’ve got a collar and cuffs: and look at your 
fingers! I'll just tell you what you look like—nothing but a 
lady’s-maid out 0’ work.’ She made this comparison in tones so 
contemptuous that for a while Valentine was confounded. 

‘I will pass for a lady’s-maid, then,’ she replied, when she had 
recovered a little. ‘You won’t be unkind, Melenda, will you ?’ 

Melenda was examining the photographs on the mantel-shelf. 
‘Here’s Claude,’ she said ; * he looks a swell, don’t he? What’s he 
got a square thing on his head for? And why does he wear a 
black gown?’ 

‘Claude is a great scholar. He is photographed in the cap 
and gown that scholars wear at the University. That is Violet, 
my sister.’ 

‘That’s the other one,’ said Melenda; ‘her that cried. She 
won’t come again, because I threatened to pull her hair off.’ She 
laughed grimly. ‘Looks a bit like Joe, somehow. But you look 
a bit like Claude.’ 

‘Will you let me sit with you, and go in and out without 
disturbing you, Melenda ?’ 

It was Lotty who replied for her. 

‘Don’t ask Melenda, else you'll only put her back up, and 
she ii answer hasty. Come without asking.’ 

‘We're work-girls,’ Melenda added, not a bit offended by this 
allusion to her temper, ‘and we’ve got our work to do, and we 
can’t be chattering. If you won’t make Liz chatter and lose her 
time, you may come. Lotty likes you, if I don’t.’ 

Valentine turned grateful eyes to the thin hollow-chested 
girl with the weak back. 

‘So Claude took and furnished the room for you, did he?’ 
said Melenda. ‘Where’d he get the money to spend on it? 
I suppose you don’t mind being beholden to him, do you?’ 

‘Not a bit,’ said Valentine; ‘I am glad to be grateful to 
Claude.’ 

‘Humph,’ Melenda grunted. ‘He sha’n’t help me if I know 
it. And he came here and took the room and all—they told me a 
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swell had been about the place—without seeing me or telling me 
anything about it. He’s in a rage with me I suppose, ’cos I let 
out the other day.’ 

‘You called him names when he came. But he is not ina 
rage with you at all, I am sure.’ 

‘He pretended not to mind. Why didn’t he call back then, 
instead of standing and looking as if he was looking through one 
with a bradawl ? Many a man would have knocked a girl down 
for less.’ 

‘ Claude does not knock women down.’ 

Melenda changed the subject. 

‘How are you going to cook,’ she asked, ‘with a finicking 
stove like that ? The water’s laid on behind, one cask for every 
two houses. You'll have to do all your own work yourself. 
Lotty ‘ll tell you how to manage, if you'll ask her—she knows 
how to cook beautiful. You should taste her beef and onions, 
You can pay her any way you like. Her back’s awful bad some- 
times—sit down on Polly’s bed, Lotty—and she never flies in a 
rage like I should do if my back was bad. And she isn’t so 
proud as she ought to be. She'll take things from you.’ 

Melenda spoke with the superiority of health and strength, 
but Lotty hung her head. Pride, independence, and freedom 
were fine things for girls with strong backs, but she was permitted 
to be beholden to people. It was a permission of. which the poor 
girl could rarely avail herself. As for Liz, she gazed about her 
with great eyes and open mouth. The room looked to her like a 
little garden of Eden, or at least like Eve’s Petit Trianon, if she 
had one in that park. 

‘I am going to have some supper,’ said Valentine, pleased to 
have got on so well. ‘Here is a ham that Claude gave me, and 
bread and butter, and we will light the fire again and make some 
cocoa, if you would like to have some.’ 

The ham looked splendid when Valentine put it on the table. 
All three girls became instantly conscious of a hollow and yearn- 
ing sensation. Lotty turned quite white, and Lizzie clutched 
the back of a chair, but Melenda flew into a rage because of the 
temptation. 

‘I won’t eat your ham!’ she cried; ‘I won’t eat any of your 
ham! Do you hear? I won’t take anything from you. Lotty 
may, because she’s weak in her back. Juizzie ought to be 
ashamed—she ought—if she eats any! I sha’n’t. I shall go out 
for a walk. I shall take and walk up and down Hoxton Street 
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till I’m tired. There! They’re a nice lot in Hoxton Street of a 
night! You'll be proud of your sister, won’t you? If I’d got 
any money to spend I’d go to the Brittannier or else to the Variety 
Music Hall, and I sha’n’t get home before midnight likely.’ 

She made these announcements with defiance. They illus- 
trated at once her independence, her freedom of action, and her 
contempt of criticism. With the light of wrath in her eyes, with 
her parted lips, and the lamp-light softening the effect of that 
lump of hair on her forehead, Melenda looked her very best. She 
might have been painted as an actress in a great part. But she 
ought to have been painted in a rage. She banged out of the 
room, and they heard her run downstairs. Then she ran back 
again. 

‘If you sit with Lotty,’ she said, while all trembled, ‘or if 
Lotty sits with you, prop her up and make her comfortable. 
Don’t go to say that I don’t look after Lotty. Don’t dare to say 
that, or I’ll serve you j 

Her eyes fell upon the photograph of Claude in the square cap 
and the gown, who seemed to be asking her, with grave face, if 
this language was becoming to a girl who respected herself. She 
stopped, turned, and fled. 

‘ And now,’ said Valentine, ‘ we will have some supper.’ 

‘Do ladies all live in beautiful rooms like this?’ asked Lizzie, 
when that meal of fragrant cocoa with ham and bread and butter, 
served on a snow-white cloth, was finished and the things put 
away. She had not spoken a word, but looked about her all the 
time curiously and wonderingly. ‘ Do they all live like this ?’ 

‘I suppose so,’ said Valentine. ‘This is a poor little room, 
but Claude has made it pretty.’ 

‘And do they all have as much ham and bread and butter as 
they like ?’ 

‘Yes, I believe they do.’ 

Liz asked no more questions. But presently she rose and put 
on her ujster and hat, and went out without a word. She was no 
longer hungry: the sight of the pretty room and the dainty supper 
filled her with physical content and ease, and with a vague yearn- 
ing that it might be always like this, and in her mind there 
echoed certain words which she could not repeat to Lotty and 
Melenda. ‘You ought to be a lady,’ said these words. ‘You 
ought to live like a lady in pretty rooms, and be dressed beauti- 
fully, and have nothing to do but to please some one with your 
lovely eyes. Why, she knew now what it was to be a lady and 
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to live in a pretty room. She had never known before, poor Liz. 
And it seemed an altogether desirable and a lovely life. She 
went out into the street thinking how it would be to have every 
day such a supper, to sit in such a room, to wear such a pretty 
frock, and to have, put away somewhere, beautiful dresses and 
gold chains. ‘You ought to be a lady. You ought to live like 
a lady in pretty rooms, and be dressed beautifully, and have 
nothing to do but to please some one with your lovely eyes.’ 
Perhaps it was the devil who whispered these words in her ear 
continually, so that she saw nothing as she walked along the 
crowded street but the pretty room, with its soft-coloured light, 
and the sweet face of its owner, and her graceful, gentle ways. 
‘You ought to be a lady.’ If she only could! 

When she got home at twelve, Lotty was already asleep. 
Generally the pain in her back kept her awake. But now she 
was sleeping. There was light enough for Liz to see her thin pale 
face upon the pillow. Something—perhaps it was that—touched 
the girl’s heart. 

‘I won’t never leave Lotty,’ she murmured, ‘not even to be 
a lady.’ 

When they were left alone, Valentine made Lotty lie down 
upon her bed and propped her up with pillows, and cooled her 
hot temples with eau de cologne. 

‘Oh,’ said Lotty, ‘it’s like Melenda; but she never had any 
scent, poor thing.’ She meant that Valentine was as kind and 
thoughtful for her as her friend Melenda. ‘Don’t anger her, Miss. 
She’s a good sort if you take her the right way.’ 

‘You mustn’t call me Miss. Call me-—no, call me Valen- 
tine.’ 

‘Oh, but I can’t, because you are a young lady. Well, then, 
Valentine.’ 

‘ Are you always left alone in the evening?’ 

‘Yes, always. They must go out after the day’s work. I 
know what you think. The streets are rough. But Melenda 
won’t get into mischief. And she’s too proud to go into public- 
houses and drink with the men, as some girls do. And 
so’s Liz.’ 

‘Melenda said you were not to talk much. Let me talk to 
you. What shall I tell you?’ 

‘Tell me whatever you like. You've got such a soft voice. I 
told Melenda you were kind and didn’t come to laugh at us, 
though you are a lady and all.’ 
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‘But, my dear, ladies don’t laugh at working girls.’ 

‘Sam says they laugh at all poor people.’ 

‘Sam says what is horribly untrue then. Do not believe 
Sam.’ 

‘Ife was here the other day. We'd been out of work for three 
days, and Liz she’d gone to look for it at one house and Melenda at 
another, and I was lying down. Sam stamped and swore—he’s 
dreadful when his blood’s up—and he said, “ What do they care 
if all the work-girls in London starve? They’re worse than the 
men who call themselves gentlemen, for they have listened to the 
workmen. They are the cruellest people in the world, and the 
hardest hearted.” That’s what Sam said.’ 

‘Who are?’ interrupted Valentine. 

‘The women who call themselves ladies. That’s what Sam 
said ; and then he swore again, and then he went on to say that 
if there had been half the tyranny with the men as there is with 
the women, all England would have rose. And the ladies know 
it, he said, and they’ve been told day after day; the papers, he 
says, are full of it; they are taught about itin their poetry books, 
but they do nothing; and Sam says they never will do nothing, 
so long as they can get their pretty things cheap, but laugh at us 
while we work and starve. Not that we really do starve, you 
know, because there’s always somehow been bread and cold tea, 
but sometimes there’s nothing more. That’s what Sam says.’ 

‘It isn’t true, Lotty,’ said Valentine. But she felt guilty, not 
of laughing, but of apathy. ‘Help me to be neither cruel nor 
hard-hearted, my dear.’ 

Then she was silent, thinking, and Lotty lay resting. 

Presently Valentine said : 

‘TI will tell you a story, a story about myself, Lotty. Once 
upon a time, there was a poor widow woman, who had a large 
family to keep, and took in washing, but she had to work very 
hard. One day there came to see her a great lady who had 
known her a long time before, and she said to the poor woman, 
“ Give me your little girl, your youngest. I will take her away 
and bring her up with my own child and care for her. Some day 
you shall see her again.” The poor woman knew that her 
daughter would be kindly kept, and so she let her go, and for a 
long time saw the child no more, because she was being taught 
all kinds of things, and among others to be a young lady. This 
is not at all easy for any girl to learn, Lotty, because it means all 
kinds of things besides the wearing of fine clothes, among others 
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it means always thinking the best thivgs and doing the noblest 
things, so that I am afraid that girl got but a very little way. 
However, after nineteen years, she went back with her benefactor’s 
daughter to see her mother and her brothers and her sister, who 
was a work-girl. But they were not at all pleased to see her, and 
her sister made herself hard and proud, and could not bear to be 
helped out of the great lady’s treasures, and said very cruel things 
and drove her away. Then the girl put off her finery and came 
to live in the same house with her working sister. She came to 
learn how work-girls live, and what they think, and what they 
want, and she hoped to make her sister love her. That is all the 
story, Lotty.’ 

‘It isn’t finished. And what does she want Melenda to love 
her for?’ 

‘Oh, Totty, love makes people happy. Suppose you had 
neither Melenda nor Lizzie.’ 

“If I hadn’t got Melenda,’ said the girl, ‘I should wish I was 
dead and buried.’ 





CHAPTER II. 


THE CITY OF HOGSDEN. 


Ir is best to drop a veil over the first few hours of that first night 
inIvy Lane. It is sufficient to explain that the evening between 
eight and twelve is the liveliest time of the day for Ivy Lane; 
that the Adelaide Tavern then does its briskest business, that the 
street is fullest, the voices loudest, the children most shrill, the 
women most loquacious, and the ‘language’ most pronounced. 
On this evening there was a drunken man in one of the courts 
somewhere behind the house, and somebody of one sex was beating 
somebody of the other sex with oaths on the one hand and screams 
on the other. Suppose some step should come up the stair, and 
some unknown person should knock at her door. Suppose the 
house was quite empty except for herself. Yet Ivy Lane is not 
the haunt of criminals ; its population is made up of honest work- 
ing men and women, whose principal fault is that they have not 
yet learned the virtue of self-restraint. 

Towards midnight the noise began to subside, and the street 
grew rapidly quieter. Presently Valentine fell asleep, though with 
misgivings in her dreams, which would have become dreadful 
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nightmares had she but known that Lizzie, the latest to return, 
had left the street door wide open for the night. 

When she awoke the morning was already well advanced, 
which was perceptible even to a new arrival by reason of the 
stillness. For at nine the men are at work, and the women are 
‘doing up’ in their rooms, and the children are at school. A 
Sabbath calm had fallen upon Ivy Lane and upon its courts 
to north and south. Valentine lay half asleep, thinking that she 
was at home, and wondering lazily why her maid did not come to 
call her. Suddenly she remembered where she was; she sprang 
to her feet, pulled back the curtains and looked abroad from 
behind the blind, The sun was high in the heavens, pouring 
down gracious floods of warmth and heat upon the linen in the 
yards; in the beginning of all things the sun was created on 
purpose to dry the linen; there seemed to be a universal calm 
and restfulness; from the Board School at the back there was 
heard a soothing murmurous sound of many voices, and from 
Hoxton Street the distant roll of carts and the shouts of costers. 
Valentine was the latest riser that morning in Ivy Lane, except 
perhaps those who were lying down never to get up again any 
more, and those who were in temporary retirement with fevers 
and the like. 

Thankful and somewhat surprised that the night had passed 
with no worse adventure than that of the midnight clamour, she 
proceeded to make her own breakfast. She hesitated, considering 
whether it would be well to invite her friends in the next room. 
But the fear of Melenda decided her to breakfast alone. There 
was no milk, and she did not know where to get any more; there 
was no water, and she had to go downstairs and fill her own kettle, 
and to lay her fire, and to brush up the stove, as well as to make her 
own bed and dust the room. These things are not hardships 
exactly, but it seems more fitting somehow that other people 
should do them for one. What the other people think about it 
has never yet been made known to the world. 

When Robinson Crusoe had quite made up his mind that there 
were neither cannibals nor wild beasts upon his island, the first 
thing he did was to go exploring. I have often thought how 
much more interesting his story might have been had there been 
one, only one, just one man-eating tiger on the island, so that he 
could have stalked Robinson and failed to catch him, while 
Robinson could have shot at him from places of ambush and failed 
to hit him ; and so both the tiger and the man would have had a 
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lively time, and the reader would have been kept awake. No 
doubt in Hoxton there is more than one man-eater, but Valentine 
never saw any at all, though she was at first horribly afraid of 
meeting one, and wondered what she should do if that should 
happen. She began that very morning, and daily continued, the 
exploration of Hoxton. There was indeed so much to see and to 
learn that she never got outside the narrow precincts of that town 
during the whole of her three months’ stay in it. 

The city of Hogsden, or Hoxton, as it is now the fashion to 
write the name, is not to outward view a romantic or a picturesque 
city; none of its friends have claimed for it that kind of distinc- 
tion. It does not stand upon a rock overhanging a river, like 
Quebec or Durham ; it is placed, on the other hand, upon a level 
plain beside a canal; it is not a city of gardens, like Damascus; 
nor a city of palaces, like Venice; nor a medieval city with 
old walls, like Avignon; it has no gardens left at all, except the 
two black patches of its two little squares; yet once it was all 
garden. It has no palaces, though once it had great houses: 
it has few associations or memories of the past, because as a 
city it is not yet more than a hundred years}old. There is 
nothing at all beautiful or picturesque or romantic in it. There 
is only the romance of every life in it—there are sixty thousand 
lives in Hoxton, and every one with its own story to tell; sixty 
thousand romances beginning, proceeding, and ending; the 
stories of those who are old and of those who are growing old; 
of those who are children and those who are young men and 
maidens ; of those who think of love and those who remember 
the days when they thought about it; of those who desire love 
to come and:those who mourn for love departed. What more, in 
Heaven’s name, is wanted to make romance ? 

It is a city whose boundaries are as well marked as if it were 
surrounded, like York and Canterbury, with a high wall, for it has 
a canal to west and north, with St. Luke’s workhouse standing in 
the angle like the Tower of London or the citadel of breezy Troy. 
On the east side lies the broad highway of the Shoreditch or 
Kingsland Road, which parteth Hoxton from her sisters, Hagger- 
ston and Bethnal Green. The southern march is by the City 
Road and Old Street. It thus stands compact and complete ; it 
is a city lying secluded and quiet, like the city of Laish. 
Travellers come not within its borders; few, even among 
Londoners, wot of it ; foreigners never hear of it; to Americans 
it has no associations, and they never visit its streets ; it is content 
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with one line of omnibuses to connect it with the outer world; 
there is no cabstand in its precincts; it has no railway station. 
The newspapers do not expect to find anything of interest in 
Hoxton, and penny-a-liners never visit it for the sake of para- 
graphs. Its people are quiet and industrious; folk who ask for 
nothing but steady work and fair wages, and have a rooted 
aversion to any public appearance, whether in a police court, or a 
county court, or on a political platform, or at a Gospel revival, 
just as formerly they disliked appearing publicly in pillory or 
stocks. There are’no habitual criminal class in Hoxton, unless 
the recent destruction of rookeries in Whitecross Street has 
driven a few of the rogues to find temporary refuge, before 
‘chivvying’ begins again, in the southern streets of this city. 
As regards civic monuments and public buildings, there are 
eight churches and quite as many chapels, and some of the in- 
habitants have been known to visit these architectural marvels 
on the Sunday morning. There is the great theatre called the 
‘ Brittannier ’Oxton,’ and the smaller or less known Theatre of 
Varieties in Pitfield Street ; there is a splendid great school for 
boys and girls, where were once the country almshouses of the 
Haberdashers ; there are the Fullers’ Almshouses ; there.are four 
Board Schools to beautify four of its streets; there are the 
famous iron portals of Mary Street; and there are two bridges 
over the canal. There are no rich residents, no carriages, no 
footmen ; none of the flaunting luxuries which are described by 
travellers as existing at the West End. The houses are small 
and mostly low; there is no doubt at all that everybody is quite 
poor, and that for six days in the week, all the year round, every- 
body works for ten hours a day at least, and sometimes more. 
Yet the place has a cheerful look. There may be misery, but it is 
not apparent; the people in the streets seem well-fed, and are as 
rosy as London smoke and fog will allow. In the daytime the 
pavements of the side streets are mostly deserted, and there are 
not many who lounge, hands in pocket, at the corner of the 
street. Among the rows of small houses which speak of decent 
poverty there are not wanting one or two of the old houses, 
survivors of the time when they’stood among green fields and 
orchards, the country residences of great merchants. The two 
squares in which they used to live are still left. And the streets 
are mostly broad, because there was plenty of room when they 
were built ; two or three of them can even boast a double width 
of pavement, supposed by some, imperfectly acquainted with 
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London, to be a luxury known only in Whitechapel Waste. 
And lastly, the streets, though certainly not remarkable for 
originality of design, are at least not all built after the same 
pattern, as may be seen in Bromley beyond Bow. 

This was Valentine’s first impression of the quarter, a first 
impression which might be modified but would never be quite 
destroyed. Since Hoxton possesses some eighty streets, it must 
not be supposed that she went into every one of them in a single 
morning. In fact she walked down Pitfield Street into Old 
Street, and up Hoxton Street into Hyde Road and Whitmore 
Street, and so over the bridge which leads to Kingsland, and back 
by way of St. John’s Road to Ivy Lane—the whole with lingering 
step and occasional excursions into side streets which seemed to 
promise something strange or curious. Not this morning only, 
but many successive mornings, she took this walk among streets 
where the people live. 

She discovered, if one may anticipate, in these daily wander- 
ings, many remarkable things and some remarkable people. 
Hoxton, by the circumstances of its trade, is caleulated to develop 
character in a manner impossible for some other quarters, such as 
Kentish Town and Camden Town, which are cities of the little clerk. 
Hoxton, however, is the city of the smaller industries and the 
lesser ingenuities. Here they make the little things necessary to 
civilised life, such things as the Andamanese and the Soudanese 
can do very well without, but which we must have. Thus, they 
are workers in mosaic and in lacquer: they are buhl cutters, fret 
cutters, marqueterie cutters, razor grinders, glass bevellers, and 
they finish brushes. Some of them are: hair hands, some pan 
hands, and some drawing hands, in the brush trade; they stitch 
buff, at least they say so, but it may be-a dark and allegorical 
announcement, because one hath never heard of buff, nor knoweth 
what its nature may be; they gild envelopes, they emboss on 
steel; as regards the women they are all classified as * hands’— 
nothing else is wanted by a woman, not intelligence, or inven- 
tion, or grace, or beauty, or sweetness—nothing but hands. There 
are bead hands, feather hands—who are subdivided into curling 
hands, improvers, mounters, and aigrette hands—mantle hands, 
skirt hands, bodice hands, mob-cap hands, children’s pinafore 
hands, cape-lining hands, bead hands, butterfly hands, and tie 
hands, who are again divided into flat-work hands, back stitchers, 
band hands, slip stitchers, and front hands; they are black bor- 
derers, braiders, and a hundred others. Besides all this, thes® 
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industrious people make towel-horses, upholstery for perambu- 
lators, fancy boxes, lace paper for valentines, picture frames, paint 
brushes, trunk furniture, leather bags, scales, marking ink, trim- 
mings, pipe clay, show cases, instrument cases, looking-glass backs, 
frillings and rush wicks; they carve pianos, dress collars, and work 
in horn; they make fittings for public-houses ; they dye cotton ; 
they deal in grindery and they melt tallow; there linger still in 
Hoxton one or two of those almost extinct medicine men called 
herbalists. Lastly, in the manufacture of annatto they are said 
to have no equal. 

These things Valentine did not find out in a single day, but 
in many. At first she wandered just as one wanders on a first 
visit to a foreign city, getting lost and then finding her way 
again, looking into all the shops, reading the names and the 
trade announcements and watching the people. And at first she 
was afraid ; but as day after day passed and no one molested her 
she grew more confident. 

Perhaps the least desirable of all the streets is the very one 
in which she had to live. Ivy Lane, by some called Ivy Street, 
is vexed by certain courts, one of which was commanded by 
Valentine’s window; they are inhabited by the baser sort; per- 
haps their presence gives a bad name to the street just as it 
materially increases the evening noise. Certainly Ivy Lane is 
not so clean as some of the Hoxton streets; its windows are 
unwashed ; its doors want washing and painting. Yet it has both 
its chapel and its public-house. The former is small and plain 
in appearance, with a neat little pediment, a door in the middle, 
and a window on either side. The doctrine preached in it every 
Sunday evening is remarkable for purity. As for the public- 
house very likely its beer is equally remarkable and for the same 
reason. But Valentine never tasted either. There are also in 
the street two chandlers’ shops, two second-hand clothes shops, 
one of them filled with women’s dresses, and a carver in wood. Is 
not that a typical English street in which Religion, Drink, Food, 
Art, Labour, and Trade all find a place? 

It was nearly one o’clock when Valentine returned to her 
lodgings. She had begun to see Hoxton. There seemed little 
in the place that was very depressing. A whole city at work is 
rather cheerful than otherwise. To be sure she had not been 
within the houses and she knew nothing of the interiors, which 
are more important from the human point of view than the out- 
side. Very likely clergymen, district visitors, Bible women, and 
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the general practitioners, know enough about the place to depress 
the most sanguine. And when she came back, she remembered 
all the girls who, like Melenda and Lotty and Lizzie, must be 
sitting within those walls stitching all day long for less than a penny 
an hour, and her heart fell. The cheerfulness goes out of honest 
labour when one learns that it only means a single penny an hour. 

As she climbed the steep, narrow stair, she saw, through the 
half-open door of the ground-floor back, a strange and curious 
thing. The occupant, an old woman, whom she had not seen 
before, was solemnly engaged in dancing by herself, to an imaginary 
audience. She shook her petticoats, pirouetted, executed unheard- 
of steps, capered and postured, with all the agility and some of 
the grace of a youthful danseuse. Valentine was thinking of the 
sewing-women ; the thing passed before her eyes as she went up 
the stair; she saw it but took no heed; nor was it till afterwards 
that she remembered it and wondered what this might mean. 

She opened Melenda’s door and looked in. Something must 
have gone wrong. On Melenda’s brow, or where her brow should 
have been but for the fringe, there rested a cloud: it was a cloud 
much bigger than a man’s hand—in fact, it treated her as if she 
had been a goddess of the good old time, and enwrapped and 
enfolded her completely, so that she was veiled in cloud. The 
other two seemed cowed. Lotty, sitting on the bed, hardly dared 
to raise her eyes. Lizzie turned her head furtively, but without 
so much as a smile or even a look of recognition. Both waited 
for Melenda to speak and went on with their work, but self- 
consciously. 

In fact there had been a discussion carried on with great 
animation by all three, mostly talking together. This method of 
controversy is lively, but hardly calculated to settle the points at 
issue. Lotty’s part in it was chiefly one of remonstrance and 
eutreaty. She had been guilty of eating some of Valentine’s ham 
for supper, and of drinking a cup of cocoa. Perhaps it was the 
unusual sense of repletion which had given her a good and almost 
painless night, though Melenda’s attitude in the morning filled 
her with a sense of guilt. J.izzie, on the other hand, who had no 
excuse, except that of hunger, for selling her independence for a 
plate of ham, actually gloried in the action, and proclaimed her 
readiness to do it again if invited, and laughed at Melenda for not 
taking all she could get. There were rebellious questionings, 
scoffs, and doubts—all put down to that concert, and the talk with 
the gentleman afterwards. Lizzie never used to show such spirit 
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before she was tempted. Many bear with pride the ills for which 
there seems no cure; but when a way is shown, alas! poor Pride! 
Melenda tried argument, with reduction to first principle, dog- 
matic assertion, and quotations from the Opinions and Maxims of 
the Philosopher Sam. Valentine and her ham were only the 
text. The Independence of Woman was the true theme. 

‘Do you want anything?” asked Melenda, with an ominous 
glitter in her eye. 

‘No,’ said Valentine, ‘I only came 

‘Then you can go away,’ said her sister; ‘ we’re working girls, 
and we’ve got our bread to earn. We haven’t taken money off of 
rich ladies for nothing. You can go away and eat up all the rest 
of the ham— you and your ham !’ 

‘But, Melenda ? 

‘Go away, I say. We've got our work to do. Don’t come 
wasting time. And Lizzie eating such a lot of supper that she 
couldn’t be waked this morning. Go away.’ 

Valentine meekly obeyed and closed thedoor. So far she had 
made very little way with her sister. But she caught the eyes 
of Lotty as she went out. They said as plainly as eyes could 
speak, ‘ Forgive her, and don’t give up trying.’ 

‘Oh, Melenda!’ said the possessor of these eyes reproachfully. 

Melenda sniffed. 

‘ As for me,’ said Lizzie, ‘if I had the good luck to have such 
a sister I wouldn’t turn her out of the room. I'd have better 
manners.’ 

‘ You'd beg and borrow all she had to give, I suppose, and call 
that good manners ?’ 

‘I'd take anything she wanted to give, and I’d behave pretty 
to her.’ 

‘She ain’t your sister, then. And 1’m old enough to know 
how to behave.’ 

This closed the discussion. And all there was for the girls’ 
dinner—while, as Lizzie reflected, plenty reigned in the next 
room—was a thick slice each of bread and butter. 

At Hoxton, I am told, nobody at all, not even any of the eight 
vicars or the seven curates—but this may be incorrect—ever 
thinks ef dining late. Dinner at half-past seven is not possible : 
one ceases to think of such a thing the moment one begins to 
breathe the air of Hoxton. Valentine, therefore, at one o'clock, 
began naturally to consider the subject of dinner instead of 
luncheon. She had to look at it from quite a new point of view— 
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namely, to think how it was to be provided, and how she was 
to use those beautiful instruments provided for her. To all 
right-minded and cultivated persons dinner necessarily involves 
potatoes; you cannot dine without potatoes. Other things may 
be neglected. Pickles, pudding, fish, soup, may be considered 
as non-essentials, but not potatoes. I have, it is true, seen a 
ploughboy sitting under a hedge making what he called his dinner 
with a lump of bacon fat, a great hunch of bread, and a clasp- 
knife, but he thought of potatoes; and I have seen a navvy 
making what he called his dinner with a great piece of underdone 
beef cut thick, as they love it, those others, and half a loaf. But 
all this is merely stoking or taking in coal. Both navvy and 
ploughboy know very well that without potatoes there can be no 
dinner. There must be potatoes. Valentine had the remains of 
her ham and part of yesterday’s loaf, but she had no potatoes. 
She spread her cloth, laid out these viands, which looked very 
much like luncheon so far as they went. What about potatoes? 
If she wanted them she would have to buy them. Where should 
she go in search of potatoes? And how was she to buy them? 
Do they sell potatoes by the dozen, like eggs, or by the peck, 
like peas, or by the pound, like cherries, or by the pint, like 
beer, or singly, like peaches? And how do you carry them home? 
Claude had forgotten one thing. He thought you could live in 
Hoxton without a basket for marketing. She had, it is true, an 
apron, but it was not one of those aprons which are designed for 
the carriage of things like potatoes. 

Again, even if she could get over that difficulty she would have 
to fill her saucepan with water, for which purpose she would have 
to go downstairs and fetch some from the cistern, and that old 
woman below, who danced all by herself, might be looking 
out of window, and she might make remarks. And she would 
have to light the fire again. And lastly, if she had got her 
potatoes and had washed and peeled them and had put them in 
the pot, how long should they boil? Christmas plum-puddings, 
she had read somewhere, are boiled for several days and 
several nights continuously. But in no book had she ever read 
the length of time required to bring out the full mealiness of a 
potato. And then, when she had boiled her potatoes and eaten 
them, she would have all the trouble of clearing everything away 
and washing up. Truly, as has been already observed, certain 
things ought to be done for one. 

She felt that she could not take all this trouble, at least for 
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that day. To-morrow, perhaps, but not to-day. She would be 
contented for once with a simple luncheon. She therefore cut 
some ham and made some sandwiches. When she had eaten 
these and would have poured out a glass of water, she found that 
her filter was empty, and the look of the outside of the cistern 
below did not speak well for its contents. Besides, she did not 
‘want to go downstairs. So, like Melenda and the girls in the 
other room, she contented herself with some cold tea remaining 
from breakfast, and then pretended, like the navvy and the 
ploughboy, that she had made her dinner. Thus easy is it to 
take the downward step, so narrow is the interval between civili- 
sation—of which a modern dinner is by many considered the 
highest form of expression, and barbarism—in which there is no 
dinner, so brief is the space which separates us—I mean ourselves, 
gentle reader, of the highest culture attainable—from the folk of 
Ivy Lane. 

Consider, however, the time which must be spent every day, 
by one who lives alone, in the mere preparation of meals and in 
the cleaning up. The first clean up in the morning; the fetching 
and carrying of water; the second clean up after breakfast; the 
clean up after dinner ; the clean up after tea; more fetching and 
carrying water; always more cleaning of dishes and drying of 
dusters. Good heavens! one used to wonder how the hermits of 
old managed to pass their days. Why, they were passed, not in 
holy meditation at all, for which there was no time, but in con- 
tinually brushing, brooming, sweeping, washing, laying the cloth, 
taking it off again and putting it away, cleaning the windows, 
sweeping up the hearth, buying potatoes and cooking them, 
making the bed, dressing and undressing—the wonder is that 
these holy men found any time for meditation at all. Certainly 
they have left behind them few monuments of their life-long 
thoughts in seclusion. As for those who did any other work, 
they; like Melenda and her friends, never washed anything at all. 

The dinner over, Valentine rested and read a little, and began 
the daily journal of her exile, passing lightly over her late skirmish 
with Melenda, and saying nothing—great is the power of the 
suppressio veri—about the absence of potatoes, so that the im- 
pression on the mind of anyone who read those journals would 
be that there had been no difficulty at all as regards the dinner 
question. Yet she herself remembered that the question would 


have to be faced again ; and, besides, the ham would not last for 
ever. 
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About four o’clock she thought she would go to Tottenham 


by the tram, and visit the almshouse once more and her blind 
mother. 


CHAPTER III. 


ON CURLS AND DIMPLES. 


I HAVE always thought it a very remarkable coincidence that on 
the very first day of Valentine’s sojourn among this strange 
people she should have discovered the great Family Secret-—that 
secret which Lady Mildred thought known to no one but her 
solicitor and herself. Had the discovery been made earlier, the 
Great Renunciation might never have been undertaken: had it 
been made later, it would have been prosecuted in a different 
spirit. Valentine, in short, on this day established her previously 
doubtful identity. Perhaps it is as well to know for certain who 
you are as well as what you are. A Homo in the abstract, male 
or female, cannot be expected to take as much interest in himself, 
or to care so much about his own views and opinions, as a Homo 
who knows at least one generation of his descent, just enough to 
connect him with the human family. All Philosophy is based 
upon the sentiment of family as well as individuality. Valentine 
therefore, after this day, but not -before, was capable of construct- 
ing a system of Philosophy for herself if she wished. This in 
itself is an enormous gain. 

‘I thought you’d come back, Polly,’ said the old lady with 
much gratification. ‘I knew you’d come back by yourself when 
Miss Beatrice had enjoyed her bit o’ fun with the pretending and 
nonsense. Well, we must humour ’em, mustn’t we? Rhoda, 
child, you can go home. Your Aunt Polly, which is Marla, will 
make my tea for me to-night.- So you go home.’ The girl obeyed, 
glad to be released from the embarrassment of taking her tea 
with an aunt so very much unlike any other aunts she knew 
belonging either to herself or to her friends. 

‘And so you're going to stay here three months, while her 
ladyship goes abroad or somewhere, are you, Polly? Well now. 
And with Melenda too! Well, my dear, I don’t know what your 
temper may be, but of course you can’t show off before my lady, 
which is a blessed thing for a young girl. And how you'll get on 
with your sister the Lord knows, because Melenda’s awful. Is she 
friendly ?’ 
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‘ Not very friendly, yet. But I hope she will be.’ 

‘She’s morning noon and night in a rage. First it’s the 
work, and then it’s the wages, and then it’s the long hours, and 
she’s always hungry, which makes her snappish. As for that, the 
last time she came you could count every bone in her body, poor 
thing.’ 

Valentine made the tea and cut the bread and butter, while 
the old lady, pleased to have so good a listener, talked without 
pause about her children and her grandchildren. 

‘It’s a real pleasure to have you back again, Polly. There’s 
not many pleasures left for a blind old woman. And good-natured 
and willing with it. Well!’ This is an interjection which may 
mean many things, and stands in turns for patience, resignation, 
hope, sarcasm, approbation, or even despair. This time it was 
accompanied by a heartfelt sigh, and stood for prayerful gratitude 
that so good a daughter had been restored to her. ‘ They’ve taught 
you to make a good cup of tea, my dear, though I’m afraid you’ve 
a heavy hand with the caddy, and to cut bread and butter as it 
should be cut, though too much butter and the bread too thin for 
poor folk. I suppose you often do it for Miss Beatrice.’ 

‘Very often,’ said Valentine, truthfully. 

‘ And you don’t fidget like Rhoder who’s always wanting to be 
off again unless she can sit in a corner and read her book. She’s 
just like your father, Polly, terrible fond of a book.’ 

‘Was my father fond of reading ?’ 

‘Yes, my dear. He was, and that’s the only good thing he 
ever was fond of. Never mind him, Polly. Some day perhaps, 
I'll tell you all about him, but never to Claude. You can tell your 
daughter everything. That’s the comfort of having girls, though 
a woman’s always fondest of her boys. A son’s a son till he gets 
him a wife, but your daughter’s your daughter—as you'll find out 
some day, my dear—all the days of your life, though Melenda 
has never been the daughter I wanted.’ 

‘Then, mother, I am all the more pleased to be of use. Now— 
what can I do next? . I’ve washed up the things and put them 
away, and tidied the table. You’ve got a beautiful geranium in 
the window, I will cut away the dead leaves. Rhoda ought to do 
that for you. Or shall Ivead to you? I’m sure you would like 
me to read to you sometimes.’ 

‘No, Polly,’ replied the old lady, drawing herself up with 
dignity, ‘ you sha’n’t do nothing of the kind. I’m feeling very well 
this summer ; I never felt better in my life; nearly all my rheu- 
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matics has gone away and I sleep all night, and I haven't said 
anything that I remember to make you think I required reading. 
And as for years I’m sixty turned, but the youngest of them all. 
If I require reading I believe I can make my wants known and 
send for a clergyman, unless I am took sudden which may happen 
to anybody, and one ought to be prepared. Perhaps allowance is 
made for such. No reading, thank you, my dear.’ 

‘I didn’t mean religious reading exactly,’ Valentine made 
haste to explain. ‘ However, let us talk instead, and I will attend 
to your flowers. Tell me something more about all of us when we 
were little—Claude and Melenda and me.’ 

This she said in perfect innocency, and without a thought of 
what might follow. 

‘I will, Polly. Well, my dear, you were a fat little thing, with 
chubby arms and legs and curls all over your forehead, and the 
most beautiful little laughing face that ever was seen. No wonder 
my lady fell in love with you at first sight. Oh, my dear, it was 
a cruel hard thing to part with you, a hard thing it was.’ 

‘Why did you then, mother?’ 

‘It was for your own good, my dear, and her ladyship promised 
to give you a good bringing up, which she’s done, I’m sure. 
Besides, I couldn’t bear to think of that pretty face brought to 
shame and tears . 

‘But why shame and tears, mother?’ 

‘Well, dear, some time or other, phaps I'll tell you. Not 
to-night. I can’t bear to talk of it nor to think of it. But some 
day I'll tell you, because you’re Polly. But not to Claude. If 
you went away I thought there’d be one of them safe, for how to 
save them other blessed innocents I knew not. Oh, it was a 
great danger, Polly.’ 

She paused and sighed, and her lips moved in silence. 

‘The Lord only knows,’ she said presently, ‘ how I got through 
that time.’ She shuddered and clasped her hands. ‘ Ah, my dear, 
it’s a wonderful thing when you’re old to remember what yon’ve 
gone through. If the Lord sends the trouble, He gives the 
strength to bear it.’ 

‘You were in trouble, were you, mother?’ Valentine laid her 
hand upon the blind woman’s cheek. ‘ Forget it—don’t think 
about it.’ 

‘I won’t my dear. Well, when you went away the house was 
dull and quiet, because Claude was a grave child always, and 
Melenda never had your pretty ways.’ 
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‘Had I pretty ways? Oh, I’m afraid I have lost them. What 
a pity to grow up and lose one’s pretty ways!’ 

‘ And curls all over your head you had.’ 

‘Had I? And now my hair is quite straight.’ 

‘ And a dimple in your cheek you had.’ 

‘The dimple is gone too, I am afraid; gone away with the 
curls and the pretty ways. What becomes of all these things, 
and where do they go to?’ 

‘Dimples don’t go, Polly, but perhaps it doesn’t show as it 
did. Dimples never go. It is on the left cheek, my dear, and it 
shows when you laugh. Ah! And you were always laughing.’ 

Then, for some unknown reason, Valentine started and flushed 
a rosy red. 

‘And you had, besides, a little brown mark, a birth mark, on 
your arm, just above your elbow. You were the only one of all 
my children with so much as a speck or spot upon their bodies. 
Clean-skinned and straight-limbed children you were all, and as 
upright as a lance, except for that little spot on your arm.’ 

Valentine made no reply, but her cheek was now quite pale, 
and she felt dizzy and was fain to catch at the back of a chair 
because the walls began to go round and the solid earth to quake. 
This extraordinary terrestrial phenomenon, which was not noticed 
by any of the daily papers, nor even by the other residents in 
Lilly’s, was entirely caused by the sympathy of the great round 
globe for Valentine, when by these simple words the old lady 
revealed the secret of her birth and filled her with strange 
emotions and troubled the calmness of her brain. Strange that 
Lady Mildred should never have thought of these little signs and 
proofs. But mothers, like leopardesses, know the spots upon their 
children which cannot be changed any more than the skin of the 
Ethiopian. 

‘On your right arm it is, Polly, my dear. Oh, I remember 
it very well.’ 

Valentine made no reply. 

‘Where are you, dearie?’ The blind woman stretched out 
her hands. ‘ Where are you, Polly ?’ 

‘IT am here, mother,’ she replied, in an altered voice. ‘I am 
here. But the heat of the day—or something—made me giddy. 
Wait a moment, mother dear. I will be back directly.’ 

She went out into the open court before the cottages. After 


all these years of uncertainty, now she knew the truth. There 
was no longer any doubt. 
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Suppose that Prince Florestan, just before coming of age, was 
to discover that he was not the Prince at all, but only the son of 
Adam the gardener, and that Adam junior, who had always been 
employed in picking the strawberries, gathering the cherries, 
choosing the ripe peaches, shelling the peas, and cutting the 
asparagus for him to eat, was going to change places with him. 
And suppose Adam junior was suddenly to learn that he was 
going to eat up himself all the fruits of the earth as they came 
in due season, and that the former Prince was to be occupied in 
cultivating the gardens for him? What would be the feelings of 
those young men? 

Valentine’s case was not quite this, because there never was 
any case quite the same as Valentine’s; but it was nearit. She 
always knew that one of the two was Adam the gardener’s son, 
and now she knew which it was. Yet it must remain her secret. 
Nobody—not Claude, nor Violet, nor the blind old lady, nor Joe— 
must know it, partly because it was Lady Mildred’s own secret 
and must be kept for her sake; and partly because for three 
months to come she was to depend upon Claude as upon a brother 
for protection and advice, and partly because neither this poor old 
woman nor Melenda must know that she was among them on 
false pretences. 

Some girls on such a discovery would have made the most of 
the situation. They would have gone away and wandered with 
dazed eyes among the fields or beside the banks of a silver stream ; 
they would have clasped hands and ejaculated; they would have 
thrown themselves in beautiful attitudes upon sofas or in easy- 
chairs. Most girls would do, I think, exactly what Valentine did. 
Like the young lady who went on cutting bread and butter, 
Valentine went back to the cottage and resumed her trimming of 
the flowers in the window. For in fact, the dimple in the cheek, 
the curly hair which would not be brushed straight or lie down, 
the brown mark upon the arm, just below the elbow-—not to 
speak, Valentine thought, of the pretty and caressing ways—all 
these belonged not to herself at all but—to Violet. Violet there- 
fore was Polly-which-is-Marla and she was Beatrice, and Lady 
Mildred was her mother, and Melenda was not her sister save in 
the bonds of womanhood. 

This was her discovery. 

She was not, then, that interesting creature, the poor girl 
educated and brought up as a gentlewoman: she was nothing in 
the world but Beatrice Eldridge, the daughter of a highly respect- 
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able country gentleman, and the granddaughter of an earl. She was 
not a child of the people at all. Her mother was not the poor 
woman who now sat in darkness; nor, a more important thing 
still, was Claude her brother. Something of her pride was torn 
from her by the discovery. She had made up her mind ever 
since she had been able to understand at all what the thing 
meant, that she was the daughter of these humble people. She 
honestly believed it. She thought that she was returning to her 
own folk after many years ; and now she was with them indeed, but 
under false pretences. If the old lady in the cottage knew the 
truth, first she would freeze, then she would fold her hands over 
her white apron, and then she would stand up like a village 
school girl, and say, ‘ Yes, Miss Beatrice, and my humble service 
to her ladyship.? And Claude, if he knew the truth, would 
instantly lose his fraternal manner, and could do nothing more 
for her. Of course Lady Mildred knew that he would regard 
her as his sister. Why, the position would be intolerable. 
Melenda, for her part, would be, if possible, more farouche than 
ever; Lizzie would be more shy and reserved; Lotty would be 
more timid ; and as for all the weaker brethren in Ivy Lane, 
and wherever the bruit and fame of the thing might spread, and 
as soon as it became known that there was actually living in 
their midst a young lady who would in a few weeks be the 
possessor of much treasure, all their worst qualities would come 
straight to the front with every possible form of cunning, mean- 
ness, greed, and self-seeking. 

‘Polly, my dearie, what’s the matter? Is it the heat again ?’ 

*I am better now, mother.’ 

‘You -ain’t cross, my dear, because I wouldn’t let you read, 
are you? I’m sure you read beautiful, and you shall read if 
you like.’ 

‘Cross, niother! That would bea strange thing. No, I do 
not want to read since you don’t want it. Shall I sing to you ? 
I should like you to hear me sing.’ 

‘Why, my dear, I should like that better than reading, And 
then we can go on talking again. None of the other children 
ever had a singing voice. None of them ever went about singing 
as most children do. Their father couldn’t sing, though he could 
play. All his cleverness went into his fingers.’ 

Violet could not sing. Her voice was of small compass, and 
she never sang even alone or with Valentine. All her cleverness, 
like her father’s, went into her fingers. She could play, though 
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not so well as Valentine. She played to amuse herself; but she 
painted and drew professionally, so to speak. 

‘I can sing,’ said Valentine. ‘I will sing you a hymn, 
mother.’ 

She hesitated, and then for some fancied appropriateness—I 
know not what, perhaps it existed only in her imagination—of 
the place and the time with the motif of the hymn, she chose an 
old Puritan hymn which has now dropped out of use and been 
forgotten since the Churches resolved to stifle the sadness of life 
and to simulate the voice of one who continually rejoices and is 
not afraid and has neither doubt nor question. This hymn had 
very little joy in it, save that of a faith, humble and resigned, 
with an under-current, an unexpressed feeling of sorrow, and 
even perhaps of humble remonstrance, that things had not been 
ordered otherwise from the beginning. This hymn begins with 
the words, ‘ We’ve no abiding city here,’ and as Valentine sang 
them the blind old woman joined her hands as one who prays, 
and the tears gathered in her eyes. 

‘Oh, Polly,’ she cried, ‘my own dear Polly! To think that 
you should ever come back to your old mother, and to be such a 
good girl and all! Let me kiss you again, my dear. Melenda 
never had your pretty ways, poor thing! Some day—not yet— 
some day I'll tell you all my troubles. But you mustn’t never 
tell Claude—mind that. We mustn’t never let Claude know. 
You and-me will keep the secret to ourselves, my dear. Come 
often. Come whenever you can. Oh, my Polly, you have made 
me so glad and happy, my dear—so glad and happy. Your 
voice is like her ladyship’s. You've caught that by living 
with Miss Beatrice. But your ways are all your own—my own 
little Polly’s soft and pretty ways.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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Kitty 0’ Hea. 


{[Note.—English readers are requested to pronounce the young woman’s 
name ‘O’Hay,’ and to consider the lines addressed to her as delivered in a 
moderate brogae—for there are brogues of many sorts, and they are but vagacly 
expressible by s spelling. Catholics may not, without special permission, marry in 
Lent; therefore, ‘Shrove Tuesday’ is a great day in Ireland for weddings. I 
picked up the tune of ‘ Kitty O’Hea’ by ear in its native country many years ago, 
along with a refrain something like this, but no other words, or none that I could 
remember. ] 
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1. 


Now Kitty O’Hea, darling jewel, 
I wish you’d consider my case! 

O who could believe you're so cruel, 
To look in that beautiful face ? 
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Let roses be jealous, no matter! 
The sunshine’s in love with your cheek ; 
What singing bird wouldn’t I flatter 
To say it’s her voice when you speak ? 
Kitty O’Hea, O’Hea, 
Kitty, give ear to my song ; 
Kitty O’Hea, O’Hea, 
Kitty, I’m courting you long! 
D) 


My thoughts I can never keep steady, 
No more nor a man in a dream, 
They caper like straws in an eddy, 
In place of pursuing the stream. 
Amusement or meat I don’t care for, 
I moan like a cow gone astray : 
Myself knows the why and the wherefore— 
I’m thinking of Kitty O’Hea. 
Kitty O’Hea, O’Hea, &ce. 


3. 
I never objected, in reason, 
To bear with a slight or a scoff, 
ut snow isn’t always in season, 
And Lent isn’t very far off. 
Shrove Tuesday ’s the time for to shake one, 
And single I'll not pass the day, 
Young, old, maid, or widow, I'll take one— 
So mind yourself, Kitty O’Hea! 
Kitty O’Hea, O’Hea, 
Kitty, give heed to my song; 
Kitty O’Hea, O’Hea, 
Kitty, I’m courting too long! 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
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Is Whist-signalling Honest ? 


RESOLUTE attack has been made upon the methods of 
signalling which have now been long in vogue in whist 
circles. Not only is their value for the whist-player questioned, 
but doubt is thrown on their honesty. In an article by a well- 
known player of great strength (over the initial ‘M.’ of his nom 
de plume, but quite unmistakably from Mogul’s resolute whist 
pen), we have this last point so strongly insisted upon that the 
article, which bears the title ‘Whist—Rational and Artificial,’ 
might well have been called ‘ Whist—Honest and Dishonest.’ 
‘We do not see,’ says M., ‘ why a game like whist (usually played 
for money) should be altered and spoilt for the sole benefit of the 
best players, and feel that Cavendish’s views bring us face to face 
with the question, Are signals legitimate play? This point has 
never been thrashed out, and it is quite time it should be. No 
one will dispute that for players to say by word of mouth or by 
finger-signals what signals say would be unfair. But we can see 
no difference between such signals and preconcerted modes of 
playing the cards to convey the same information. Signals are in 
no way more legitimate because everyone at the table knows 
their significance than giving the information orally or using 
finger-signals of which everyone knows the meaning; the two 
things are in principle identical. Let us test the question in this 
way. Suppose two of our signallers went to a French club, could 
they honourably use all their signals without first explaining 
them and intimating that they intended to use them? And 
suppose our Gallican friends replied, “ That is all very well; but 
we object to your using them for two,reasons—the one that until 
we have constantly practised them they will give you an advantage, 
and the other that we consider them in direct contravention of 
one of the corner-stones of the game, viz. that players shall not 
by preconcerted signals give their partners any information as to 
their hands; if, therefore, you insist on using them, we shall con- 
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sider it unfair play, and act accordingly.” Can anyone say the 
Frenchmen would not be justified in using such language? And, 
if justified, is it not because signals are essentially improper ? 
Even if within the letter, they are absolutely opposed to the spirit 
of the established rule of etiquette, which says, “ No intimation 
whatever, by word or gesture, should be given by a player as to 
the state of his hand.” ’ 

The considerations here advanced appear to me to merit most 
careful consideration, nay, not merely to merit or require, but 
imperatively to demand such consideration. 

It will be known to many readers that, in my little treatise 
* How to Play Whist,’ and also in my much smaller ‘ Home Whist,’ 
I have described, and by silence may seem to have adopted, the 
various signals and conventions now in vogue, except only what 
is called by Cavendish ‘the echo in plain suits.’ (Of this last 
method I may simply remark in passing that I believe it about 
as likely to take its place in whist-play as a system by which each 
player should be allowed, when it is his turn to play, some half 
an hour’s time for calculating the chances of the various lines of 
play open to him.) In both works, but definitely in the smaller, 
I have dealt with whist as a recreation. It is because whist is 
such a fine game for recreation and for rest, when played properly, 
that I have thought it well to address a class of readers for whom 
Cavendish can hardly be said to write, endeavouring to show them 
how, by giving a very little time to the study of certain points, they 
can turn the dreary inanity of family whist (as too commonly 
played) into brightness and pleasantness. ‘ But of whist as a 
means of gambling I take no account whatever. I should have 
imagined that whist would scarcely be more suited for money-play 
than chess or draughts, had I not learned that there are many 
good whist-players who value it for this quality more than for any 
other, if not for this quality alone. There is, I am told, a certain 
satisfaction in sitting down to a game which may be made, by 
suitable stakes and wagers, as lively as baccarat, while yet the 
players have all the satisfaction of being engaged in what is 
ostensibly a game depending on skill. Besides, since the game 
does depend on skill, insomuch that, as Cavendish himself has 
shown, the skilful player has points in his favour, and must 
in the long run come out ahead, there is the further satis- 
faction for the gambling mind (always affected by a slight strain 
of moral weakness) that the whist-player may become to some 
degree the controller of his own fortune. But whether whist is 
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a good or bad gambling game was assuredly a point which I have 
had very little in my thoughts when writing about this fine game. 
All gambling whatsoever is for me simply detestable. I hold it 
to be immoral, though I by no means hold all gamblers to be 
immoral; for many of them are justified, as many, according to 
the teaching of Catholic ethics, are saved, by the plea of ‘ invincible 
ignorance.’ (This plea may signify either that the right view of 
the matter has never occurred to them, or that, when it has been 
presented to them, they have honestly been unable to see it.) 
Still, even in dealing with whist from a non-gambling point of 
view, the question of the fairness of signalling is one which must 
be carefully considered—while, of course, from the gambling 
point of view, it becomes one affecting common honesty. 

Now when Cavendish, who may be regarded as the chief priest 
of the signalling-whist religion, first presented the various con- 
ventions and signals, he was very careful to describe them as 
developments of whist principles. ‘ Pembridge’ has shown that 
no actual principles were involved, and that the conventions were 
not developments. But these are details. In all other respects 
Cavendish was right enough. He was especially right in trying 
to show, even though unsuccessfully, that the conventions had 
their origin in points of play; for in this there was an earnest 
endeavour to show that they are honest. 

Let us consider some of these defences. 

When your partner has led a suit in which you are weak 
numerically, it is often a point of whist strategy to return him 
your best as a strengthening card. This helps him in more ways 
than one. It forcés out good cards from the enemy; it enables 
him to finesse as if your card were one of his own; and it has the 
further advantage of showing him, but quite legitimately, that 
you are short in the suit. But while this lead of a strengthening 
card of two cards left, say a knave or ten instead of a small one, 
is manifestly legitimate as a part of whist strategy, the case is 
surely altered when having two small cards left you lead the 
higher as a conventional way of showing that you hold only two. 
Strategy does not require you to lead the three, for instance, from 
three, two, or even the five from five, two. You cannot possibly 
help your partner by so doing—at least, not in one case out of a 
thousand. No whist-player would ever think of returning the 
five rather than the two because of any superiority in strength 
which the five possessed over the two. But of course the lead of 
the five from five, two, or of the three from three, two, according 
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to the present conventional system, is a matter of considerable 
importance. It means either when the lower card falls, or if 
through the previous play your partner knows that you hold 
the lower card—‘I have but these two cards left in the suit.’ 
Therefore your partner has a hint as to the hands of the oppo- 
nents. Now this conventional meaning is necessarily a matter of 
preconcerted arrangement. It matters not whether it is arranged 
just before the game to which you are sitting down, or last year, 
or fifty years ago; it does not even matter whether it is arranged 
between A and B for a single game, or known to all the players of 
a club, or of a county, or of a continent. It is a prearranged con- 
vention in no sense depending on whist principles. Mogul says it 
is dishonest, and there is a good deal to be said for that view ; but 
even if it be regarded as legitimate, it involves a change in the 
game. The rules ought definitely to say it shall be (or shall not 
be) lawful for a player to make use of this particular convention 
for the sake of informing his partner that he has not more than 
two left after the first round in his partner’s suit. 

Take next a more important question, the signal par ewcel- 
lence, more important as affecting the lead of trumps in cases 
where on the leading of trumps the question of making or failing 
to make a great game may altogether depend. 

Suppose that a player, A, who has a strong hand, especially in 
trumps, holds the knave and a small one in a suit which is led 
by the enemy, he being fourth player. If the trick is won by 
third player with the king or queen, A may perhaps deem it well 
to play the knave rather than the small one. For while the 
knave will fall, and most probably fall ineffectively next round, 
its play first round may lead the enemy to suppose A holds no 
more in the suit, and therefore to lead trumps lest one of their 
strong suits be ruffed, or lest perhaps a cross-ruff fatally injurious 
to them should be established. Now supposing the enemy not 
thus entrapped to lead trumps, A’s partner, if he is an old hand, 
will naturally observe A’s attempt to get trumps led by the 
enemy, and will therefore at the first opportunity lead them 
himself. It would be the same if A played knave from knave, 
ten, instead of from knave and a small card not in sequence with 
it, except that in this case the device, as costing nothing, would 
not imply quite so strong a wish for a trump lead as in the other 
case. In every such case, where a player obviously played a 
higher card where a lower one would have done as well, or—if 
not in sequence—even better, to induce the enemy to lead 
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trumps, there has been an expression o: a wish that trumps 
should be led. And this wish has been expressed in a manner 
strictly in accordance with whist strategy. The player has done 
what seemed good for his game and his partner’s, and the partner, 
if a player, seeing what has thus been held good strategy, 
makes his inferences accordingly, precisely as he does from the 
play of his partner, or of either opponent when leading, or when 
second, third, or fourth hand. This is part of the game, and the 
issues of such manceuvres are among the gaudia certaminis. 

There is all the difference in the world, however, between a 
piece of strategy like this and the signal or Peter as now esta- 
blished. To see this, one has only to consider what the signal 
would look like to a keen player not knowing its conventional 
significance, and seeing it for the first time. He would say to 
himself, What on earth can my partner (or either enemy) mean 
by playing the four when he held the two? He could gain 
nothing by it. It must have been sheer carelessness. I must 
ask him (if partner) at the end of the hand, or (if opponent) at 
the end of the rubber. Now if the meaning of the signal were 
thereupon explained to him and he were invited always to employ 
the signal when needed, and always to respond to it when dis- 
played by a trustworthy partner, in what respect would this 
explanation differ from a direct attempt to introduce means of 
communication between players depending on matters entirely 
outside the game? If he asked an opponent, Why did you 
cough twice just before playing? and the opponent said, In our 
club that means, ‘ The card I am playing is my last in the suit ;’ 
but two coughs followed by a sneeze imply that trumps are to be 
led instanter, he would probably say, ‘I would rather not play in 
your company.’ But really there is not much to choose between 
the two methods of signalling. And I think, with Mogul, there 
is absolutely nothing to choose, so far as fairness is concerned, 
between the Peter and a system (generally admitted, if that 
makes any difference) by which opening a suit of a different 
colour from trumps should be understood to mean all-round 
strength. 

As for the signal, though thus,deduced from a strategic 
detail, being a development of a principle, that is in truth all 
nonsense. It is not a principle at whist that you should play a 
high card to deceive the enemy into leading trumps when you 
want trumps led. This is but a dodge, often found effective, but 
assuredly no principle. And the play of the higher of two 
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indifferent cards is not even a development of this dodge. It 
is something entirely different; for it is play which, of itself, 
could not possibly induce the enemy to lead trumps. One might 
as well take for a signal the play of all cards with the right hand 
when trumps are not wanted, and with the left hand when they 
are. 

As for the ‘ echo of the call,’ that is so essentially artificial a 
signal that there is something suggestive of audacity in the 
attempt to treat it as the development of any principle. Your 
partner has signalled, or has led trumps from strength, and you 
desire to show him that you too are numerically strong. You 
can do this by holding up four or five fingers, by coughing 
violently, by sneezing, or in a hundred different ways, the objec- 
tions against which are scarcely more obvious than those against 
the method actually adopted. Certainly nothing in whist strategy 
would lead anyone to play the higher of two cards, either in a 
plain suit or in trumps, before the lower—without intending to 
take a trick—because he had as many as four trumps. This, 
however, is the return signal or ‘ echo of the signal ’—play at the 
first opportunity an unnecessarily high card before a lower one, 
when you wish to show your partner that you hold four trumps, 
when he has already indicated great trump strength, either by 
signalling or by a trump lead. 

When we consider the penultimate and its recent develop- 
ment in the American leads, from the same point of view, we 
find equally strong reasons for regarding this method of leading 
as an unfair dodge, suitable only for such a work as Sharper 
Shuffle’s ‘ Private Treatise on Signs at Whist, by Way of Counter- 
Treatise to Hoyle’s’ (see ‘The Humours of Whist’). The only 
shadow of a principle suggested by Cavendish is found in the 
occasional lead, as a part of whist strategy, from the lowest of an 
intermediate sequence in a strong suit. If you are leading from 
queen, ten, nine, eight, two, for instance, you may very properly 
lead the eight, because by that lead you diminish the chance of 
the trick being taken very cheaply. This chance, be it observed, 
is rather greater than usual when you hold three such inter- 
mediate cards as ten, nine, eight; your partner’s cards in the 
suit may all be below the seven, the six, or even the five, any 
one of which may take the trick if you lead the two. So, again, 
the ten is the regular lead from king, knave, ten, and others, 
though some whist-players regard the lead as of doubtful validity. 
But it is not by any means a general principle at whist that you 
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should lead the lowest of an intermediate sequence when you 
have one. Nor, if it were, could the lead from an intermediate 
card, not the lowest of a sequence, be regarded as a development 
of a principle depending on the lead from an intermediate 
sequente. Yet we have long been invited to regard the lead of a 
four, for instance, from queen, ten, seven, four, two, as the same 
in principle as the lead of eight from queen, ten, nine, eight, two, 
and have been advised accordingly to lead the lowest but one of 
a suit of five cards or more. A point of whist strategy has been 
made to suggest a whist sign such as Shuffle would have rejoiced 
in; and we are told that the sign is fair because it is the develop- 
ment of a principle. The penultimate signal cannot thus, I 
think, be reasonably justified. 

Then ‘come you in’ the American leads, which are certainly 
a development of the penultimate (and therefore are not the 
development of the development of a principle, as is claimed for 
them), and have the advantage of simplifying the lead from long 
suits. For the rule they assign for leading from such suits when 
you do not lead a high card is simply, Lead the original fourth 
best. But inasmuch as the only reason which can conceivably be 
assigned for this plan is that thereby you give your partner infor- 
mation, for there can be no strategic reason for leading a five 
instead of a two, I venture to assert that there is no whist 
justification for the convention. That everyone at the table has 
an opportunity of reading the signal as your partner can, is certainly 
no justification. Everyone at the table can read an exposed 
card, or a card led or played in error; but whist laws do not 
allow you, therefore, to lead out of turn, or in any other way to 
show your partner and the table that you hold such and such 
cards. They impose a penalty, which often has a most damaging 
effect, for all such misdoings, and I may express here my opinion 
that to make even home whist enjoyable such penalties should be 
carefully enforced. One cannot, of course, impose any penalty on 
a player for leading four or three before two, for careless players 
never make any distinction between the small cards, and so signal 
promiscuously all the time they are playing. But we can make 
signalling an offence against whist etiquette, only to be condoned 
on the plea of incorrigible carelessness. The argument that the 
American leads, the penultimate, and so on, though not resulting 
from any considerations of whist strategy, are legitimate because 
they belong to the play of the cards in accordance with whist law, 
would apply to a system by which in leading from a four-card suit 
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One would place the card with its length directly towards partner, 
from a five-card suit place the length on a line passing between 
partner and left-hand opponent, with a six-card suit place the 
card with its length from opponent to opponent, and with a 
seven-card suit place it with its length extending in a line passing 
between left-hand opponent and yourself; while the lead from a 
short suit might be indicated by putting the first card at least a 
foot from the centre of the table. If this were understood by 
all, a little attention would enable everyone at the table to avail 
himself of the information; but this kind of attention would 
assuredly not be whist. 

There is a certain point of strategy in another department of 
the American leads. Cavendish was once playing from a long suit 
headed by ace, queen, knave (six cards in all), and—following the 
ace with the queen, as formerly was the recognised rule—had his 
long suit blocked by his partner. The queen made, and when the 
third round was played, Cavendish’s partner took the trick with his 
king, and, having no small card left in the suit, had to lead a losing 
card, so that opponents made their strong suit and won the game. 
Here manifestly there was defective whist strategy, and the lesson 
taught should have been, not that a conventional or recognised sys- 
tem of going on with long suits should be introduced for the sake of 
conveying information to partner, but rather that to all recognised 
rules there are exceptions. Seeing the opportunity of making a 
great game with his long suit, and the risk that if his partner 
had the king and failed to play it soon the chance would be lost, 
Cavendish ought certainly to have led the knave, thereby either 
forcing out the king from the enemy, or drawing it from his 
partner, who, following the sound rule that you should seldom 
attempt to finesse in your partner’s suit, would have played 
king on his partner’s knave. Whether in the actual game 
Cavendish’s partner had any opportunity of throwing away his 
king, and so clearing his partner’s suit—the nature of which 
after the second round should have been clear to him—is not 
mentioned in the story as usually told. Possibly even that 
would not have saved the suit, as the third lead in it may 
only have been open to the partner, not to the original leader. 
If there was a chance of discarding the king, Cavendish being 
sure of re-entry, then the partner played ill too. Be this as it 
may, Cavendish noted the experience, and corrected his manner 
of leading from ace, queen, knaye, to five at least, thereafter. 
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That was whist. The great value of whist as a game is in the 
opportunities it gives the player of learning from experience, and 
there is always good promise in a player who is thus ready to 
learn. 

But unfortunately Cavendish and Mr. Trist (the inventor of 
the American leads) have made a general principle out of this 
point of strategy, and having developed this imaginary principle, 
have deduced the cut-and-dried convention that in the second 
round of a long suit, the two best cards of which are in your 
hand, you should play the lowest of the two best if you had 
originally more than four cards in the suit. Observe that, as we 
have just seen, leading the third best second round when you 
have both the second and the third best, is a point of whist 
strategy, if you are long in the suit; and there is, therefore, no 
objection to that: it conveys information in a perfectly legitimate 
way, because you have no occasion to explain beforehand to any 
whist-player the meaning of your play. He sees it at once, 
because he reasons: ‘ My partner would assuredly not have played 
the lowest of his top sequence, knowing I should be likely to 
waste my king-card upon it, unless he wanted this card out of his 
way; he must, therefore, know in some way that when the king- 
card has been thus drawn he will have complete command in 
the suit; he doubtless has two or three cards left besides the 
remaining card of the head sequence from which he is leading. 
Therefore I play my king, and if I have a small card left in the 
suit I either lead it to him at once, or diligently keep it to return 
him the suit when trumps are out or the right time has otherwise 
obviously come.’ But if, going on second round with the two 
best declared in his hand, my partner leads the lower rather than, 
as is customary, the higher, I have no indication from any 
recognised principle of whist strategy as to the meaning of his 
departure from a rule based on the simplest whist principles, 
It might be simply a slip of the fingers, or carelessness, or an 
attempt to mislead the opponents. Only if the nature of the 
convention has been explained to me can I find any meaning in 
it; and so far as trick-making is concerned, the convention might 
have any meaning whatever given to it. Leading the lowest 
of two indifferent high cards (when the highest is naturally 
played) might mean I have four trumps, or I am short in right- 
hand opponent’s suit, or I play for a cross-ruff ; or, for that matter, 
it might simply be a way of saying to partner and opponents, 
‘I have a bad headache, and play accordingly,’ 
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But the American leads, which are little short of an abomina- 
tion of desolation in themselves (considered as a whole), have led 
to further developments, which, if admitted, must utterly ruin 
whist as a game. As I put the matter long ago in the pages 
of ‘ Knowledge,’ Cavendish seems to be in no way troubled that 
he is spoiling the game by knocking the brains out of it, so long 
as he can bring in some new additions to the developments, which 
are no developments of principles, nor even real developments 
of certain devices which were never more than occasional points 
of strategy. Mogul goes farther, and says of Cavendish’s ‘ Whist 
Developments’ that it makes him exclaim, ‘It were better for 
whist if Cavendish had never been born.’ But for my own part 
I rather rejoice at the appearance of that most unattractive work, 
for I know that it will do more to destroy the growing conven- 
tionalities of whist than any amount of direct opposition. Gamblers, 
as a rule, are a foolish nation, and though they will learn easy 
tricks quickly enough, they have not in the main capacity for 
such developments as Cavendish is trying to introduce under the 
pleasing title of ‘The Echo in Plain Suits.’ Those who love whist 
for itself, seeing the lengths to which professionals are prepared 
to go in arranging a system of signs, will cease to play with them 
at a game which will no longer be whist. In rejecting the new 
developments whist-players of the unprofessional sort (amateurs 
are so called because they love the game) will be led to question 
the propriety of other so-called developments. When they do so, 
I doubt if even the Blue Peter will escape, long though it has 
lasted. I have done something in my ‘How to Play Whist’ to 
kill the signals, by showing what a quantity of signalling has to 
be attended to when not only the positive but the negative 
aspect of the signals is taken into account. I believe that every 
one of these conventions has injured the game. At any rate, as 
I wrote last year in ‘Knowledge,’ if not the active causes of 
decay, they are its signs and tokens. Let the game be restored 
to its original purity. It assuredly should be seen that it needs 
some cleansing when players are asking whether, when whist is 
played for money, the system of signalling is honest. 


Ricuarp A. Proctor. 
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A Diplomatie Victory. 


T was in the month of September, a time of year when the 
cities of the Northern Hemisphere are deserted, when emperors 
and kings are drinking mineral waters or shooting in Alpine soli- 
tudes, and when diplomatists have little business to occupy them, 
that Mr. Mallet, a Secretary of Embassy at St. Petersburg, re- 
ceived the following letter from home : 


‘My dear Hubert,—I am in despair! One of the most 
dreadful and extraordinary things that could possibly happen is 
about to happen! Your uncle Shepton is going to be married ! 
He has actually sent me a long, pompous rigmarole (you know 
the sort of way in which he would express himself), informing me 
of the approaching event; and as he wrote from Brighton, where 
I knew that he had been attending a meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, I really did hope at first that they had been making the 
poor old man tipsy, so as to get him to propose the toast of “ The 
British Association for the Promotion of Social Science,” which I 
believe is a difficult thing to say distinctly after dinner. But no! 
I have made inquiries, and it is only too true. The young woman 
is a Miss Ogle—a mere girl, they say ; and it seems that she and 
her mother have been frequenting scientific gatherings for some 
time past, affecting to take an interest in bones and stones and 
so forth, and that this is the result! The mother, from what I 
hear, must be a most dangerous and unscrupulous woman ; the 
daughter is probably a nonentity. They are both at Brighton 
now, and that is why I want you to go there at once, instead of 
coming to me, as you proposed. Of course I shall be very sorry 
to miss your visit, and of course you will be dreadfully bored ; 
but I am sure you will see how necessary it is that this unnatural 
marriage should be stopped, and also that you are the only person 
who can stop it. It would be quite out of the question for me, 
in my weak state of health, to undertake a journey to Brighton ; 
and even if I could stand the fatigue, I am not sure that I should 
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not do more harm than good, because I am not clever, like you. 
I did write to your uncle, but I suppose I must have spoken too 
plainly and offended him, for he has not replied. There is just 
one thing to be thankful for in this wretched business, and that 
is that the wedding is not to take place for three or four months. 
Surely you will be able to devise some means of preventing it 
from ever taking place at all! Do just what you think best—you 
know far better than I what plan is likely to be successful—only, for 
goodness’ gracious sake, don’t allow the title and estates to pass 
away from you after all these years! You owe it to yourself, to 
me, to your brothers and sisters, even to that deplorable and 
misguided old man, to avert such a calamity. I have complete 
confidence in you, my dear boy, and I am 
‘Ever your affectionate Mother, 
‘CATHERINE MALLET.’ 


When Mr. Mallet had perused this communication he whistled, 
which, under the circumstances, was a very natural thing for the 
heir-presumptive to a viscountcy and a well-managed estate to 
do; but being a young man of practical mind, he was aware that 
this world’s goods do not fall to those who are content to whistle 
for them, and as his mind was not only practical, but ingenious, 
he set to work at once to consider how it would behove him to 
act in so pressing an emergency. At the end of a quarter of 
an hour he sat down and wrote as follows: 


‘My dear Mother, —You were quite right to leave matters to 
me, and quite right to abstain from going to Brighton. I shall 
start for that place without loss of time, and of course I shall do 
my best to bring about the rupture that you desire. As a matter 
of theory, my uncle has a perfect right to marry whom and when 
he pleases; but, as a matter of fact, he will be doing me a some- 
what serious injury by plunging into matrimony at his present 
advanced age, after having remained a bachelor all his life, and 
he can’t reasonably expect anything but opposition from me. If 
my opposition doesn’t take an active form, and if he is foolish 
enough to believe that Iam backing him up, that is his affair. 
He has no business to complain of stratagems, because he ought 
to be prepared for them. Besides, I don’t doubt but that I shall, 
as you say, be doing him a service by delivering him from this 
man-trap. I will write again as soon as I have anything to tell. 

* Your affectionate Son, 
‘HUBERT MALLET,’ 
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Three days after despatching the above missive Mr. Mallet 
arrived in London, and on the ensuing afternoon he alighted at 
the Grand Hotel at Brighton, having previously ascertained that 
Lord Shepton was staying in that hostelry. Lord Shepton is one 
of the examples to whom those who value our ancient constitu- 
tion are fond of pointing in justification of the existence of an 
hereditary Chamber. He is not an altogether convincing example, 
it is true, for he is seldom seen in the House of Lords, and still 
less frequently speaks there ; nevertheless, they point to him, 
bécause his life is considered to have been such a useful one, and 
because he has never yielded to any of the temptations which are 
supposed to beset his order. Instead of wasting his time in the 
pursuit of pleasure and his money on the turf, Lord Shepton has 
chosen to devote himself to antiquarian and historical research ; 
and, not satisfied with daily adding to his own store of knowledge, 
it has ever been his aim to perform the same kind office for his 
fellow-men—particularly for such of them as belong to the lower 
ranks of society. His writings, if a trifle heavy, are admitted to 
be accurate and painstaking, and his popular lectures lack nothing 
but popularity to make them a complete success. ‘ The masses,’ 
says he, ‘must be reached. In this age of rapid progress it is 
incumbent upon those whose leisure has enabled them to acquire 
information to impart it to their less fortunate neighbours.’ 

This is unexceptionable ; and a great pity it is that Providence 
has seen fit to afflict so benevolent a nobleman with a voice and 
manner which will overcome the most obstinate insomnia in a 
matter of twenty minutes at the outside. However, he is too 
short-sighted and too self-complacent to suspect that he sends 
people to sleep ; and it is pleasant (for a little time) to watch him 
as he stands upon the platform, his long grey hair floating over his 
shoulders, his immense upper lip drawn down, the corners of his 
mouth turned up in a benign smile, and his books of reference’ 
and glass of water on the table beside him. Those who object to 
his slightly unkempt aspect, and hint that it might be well if he 
were to wash his face and hands at least twice a day, show a critical 
littleness which is much to be deprecated. How can so great a man 
as Lord Shepton be expected to pay attention to these trifling 
details? And how do we know that his neglect of them may not 
be a delicate mark of sympathy with the classes for whose especial 
benefit he holds forth? It is, at all events, certain that his lord- 
ship’s peculiarities would not have prevented him from finding a 
wife any time during the last forty years, had he wished for one; 
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but he had never felt the smallest inclination that way. He was 
quite satisfied that his old valet should look after him while he 
lived, and that his nephew should succeed him when he died. 
Women rather bored him. At the bottom of his heart he thought 
them poor frivolous creatures, incapable of close reasoning or 
sustained thought, and fit for very little, except to sit at the feet 
of an eminent savant, and to drink in such of his wise words as 
they could comprehend. 

It was by pursuing that humble line of action that clever 
Mrs. Ogle had secured the prospect of a viscountess’s coronet for 
her daughter. Lord Shepton ended by becoming accustomed to 
the two ladies who so persistently dogged his footsteps. One day 
it occurred to him, with the suddenness of an inspiration, that 
his old house in Somersetshire would be brightened and adorned 
by a young mistress, and that an amanuensis would be most 
useful to himself. After he had proposed to Miss Ogle he knew 
that he had done a somewhat rash thing, and that he would get 
into dreadful trouble with his family; but he determined to brave 
his family. He thought Miss Ogle a dear, good little girl ; and he 
actually thought, too, that she had fallen in love with him. The 
truth is that Lord Shepton was a very vain old man, though he 
would have been beyond measure astonished if anyone had told 
him so. 

He was also a very nervous old man, and that he did know. 
It nearly made him jump out of his skin to run up against his 
nephew in one of the corridors of the Brighton hotel, and if 
flight had been possible he would have taken to his heels there 
and then. But Mr. Mallet had already grasped him by the 
hand; so, with the impetuosity of a nervous man, he began: 

‘How do you do, Hubert? how do you do? I know what has 
brought you here, and I may as well tell you at once that 
remonstrances will have no effect upon me. I have made up my 
mind—TI have made up my mind!’ 

‘ My dear uncle,’ answered the young man, with much gravity 
and suavity, ‘I am sure you are old enough to know it. I would 
have said as much to my mother, who sent me hither, only it 
wouldn’t have been the least use. Ladies, as you are aware, are 
not very easily influenced by considerations of common sense. 
With the exception, that is, of my future aunt, who seems to me 
to have shown a good deal of common sense in her choice.’ 

‘I am very glad to hear you say so,’ cried Lord Shepton, 
gratified, though a little puzzled ; ‘and when you have seen Miss 
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Ogle you will admit, I think, that my choice also has been a 
sensible one.’ 

He had retreated gradually into his sitting-room, followed by 
his nephew, and now he assumed an air of greater dignity and 
self-importance. ‘This news,’ he continued, ‘cannot have been 
welcome to you, Hubert; I did not anticipate that it would 
be so.’ 

The young man made a slight grimace. 

‘I say I did not anticipate that it would be so. It may pos- 
sibly bring about a change in your prospects which—which, in 
short, neither you nor your mother can feel to be satisfactory. 
That much I readily concede. At the same time, it appears to 
me that you will scarcely improve your position by quarrelling 
with me.’ 

‘Nothing can be more evident. Still I think, if you don't 
mind, I will remain here for a short time. I tell you candidly 
that I have been sent to Brighton on a mission, and if I don’t 
make some show of carrying out my instructions I shall catch it 
all round. Besides, I am very anxious to make Miss Ogle’s 
acquaintance.’ 

Lord Shepton waved his large, bony hand. It was a gesture 
which was common with him. ‘You accept the inevitable in a 
very proper spirit, Hubert,’ he was good enough to say, ‘and it 
will give me much pleasure to present you to my future wife. 
You will find her a modest, retiring young person, but not unin- 
telligent—by no means unintelligent. Her mother, too, is an 
agreeable and cultivated woman. They are dining with me to- 
night ; will you do us the honour to join our party?’ 

Hubert accepted the invitation gladly, and at the appointed 
hour was introduced to the two ladies who proposed to despoil 
him of his inheritance. The elder was stoutish, imposing- 
looking, and handsome, if viewed from a sufficient distance; at 
close quarters her complexion was a little too obviously artificial 
to be pleasing. The younger was very unlike her mother. 
Small, fair-haired, with pretty, refined fedtures, and a graceful 
figure, she apparently laboured under the disadvantage of being 
painfully shy. She coloured deeply when Hubert bowed to her, 
raised her blue eyes for one instant, and then dropped them; nor 
could he get her to look at him again until the end of the 
evening, though he tried hard to do so. 

Mrs. Ogle, on the other hand, looked at him the whole time, 
and her looks were far from friendly. She attacked him presently 
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with a series of sharp, staccato questions. Had he just arrived 
from Russia? When had he started? He had really come 
straight to Brighton, then, to see his uncle? What! before 
seeing his mother, even? ‘ But of course you will go to her to- 
morrow? No? Dear me, how very strange!’ 

Mra. Ogle’s hostility was not to be disarmed by soft speeches, 
and Miss Ogle would not open her lips, so that it would have been 
rather difficult to keep up conversation if there had been any 
necessity for doing so. But that necessity never existed when 
Lord Shepton was present. From the soup to the dessert he 
poured forth a deliberate unceasing monologue upon the cities of 
ancient Greece, a subject which he had recently made his own, 
and as to which he was full of information, yet not so full but 
that he could hold a little more, and hoped to fill up the inter- 
stices ere long. It transpired that his honeymoon was to be 
spent in the Peloponnesus, and that he had postponed his 
wedding until the month of January, so as to visit that interesting 
country at a healthy season of the year. 

‘You will be starved, you will be devoured by fleas, and you 
will very likely be carried off by brigands,’ Hubert remarked. 

But Lord Shepton waved these drawbacks away. ‘ Professor 
Schulfuchs has travelled through the entire district,’ said he, 
‘and has published a work—a very foolish and superficial work— 
upon what he is pleased to term his discoveries. Where 
Schulfuchs has gone I flatter myself that I shall be able to go.’ 

Professor Schulfachs was, for the time being, Lord Shepton’s 
béte noire. There was generally one learned personage or another 
who enjoyed that privilege, and whom his lordship delighted to 
expose and castigate in the pages of a learned review. He had 
an article very nearly ready for the demolition of Schulfuchs 
now, and after dinner Hubert heard all about it. Then, too, it 
appeared that the duties of the future Lady Shepton had already 
been assigned to her. 

‘Ellinor, my dear,’ said the old man, ‘I have no doubt that 
Hubert will excuse us if we now proceed to our literary labours. 
The impatience of editors and—well, perhaps I may say of the 
public also—compels me to set myself a daily task of a certain 
length,’ he added explanatorily. 

‘Oh, my dear Lord Shepton! I am sure there is no need to 
apologise for giving us all an intellectual treat,’ cried Mrs. Ogle. 
‘But perhaps Mr. Mallet does not share our interest in the great 
peoples of antiquity,’ 
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Mr. Mallet confessed that he had imbibed a prejudice against 
them in his school days, but said he was trying to overcome it; 
and Miss Ogle, with her eyes still cast down, fetched pen, ink, and 
paper, and seated herself submissively at the table. She was very 
pretty and very young, and really it was enough to melt the heart 
even of a seasoned diplomatist to see her bending over her work, 
while that tyrannical old fiancé of hers pranced up and down the 
room, with his hands under his coat-tails, spouting pompous 
platitudes by the yard. 

‘Now, Ellinor, let me beg of you to write distinctly, and to 
be very careful about punctuation. “To disregard (comma) to 
garble (comma) or to contradict the voice of history would appear 
to be almost the primary object of the modern historian (full 
stop) That the ancient city of Mycene remained uninhabited 
and (comma) to all intents and purposes (comma) ceased to exist 
after its famous siege by the Argives in the year 468 B.C. is a fact 
in support of which it would be easy to adduce a mass of over- 
whelming testimony (semicolon) yet it has recently been asserted 
by a writer whose sole claim to authority (comma) so far as we 
have been able to learn (comma) rests upon his unbounded self- 
glorification that a large number of its former inhabitants returned 
thither from their exile in Macedonia and raised a new city out of 
the ruins of the old (full stop) Upon the utter unreliability ”— 
stay! that is a bad word—* untrustworthiness of the evidence 
upon which this startling theory is based it would surely be need- 
less to dwell (note of admiration).”’ 

In this style Lord Shepton continued for a quarter of an hour, 
at the end of which time he concluded his period by solemnly 
warning students not to allow themselves to be led astray by ‘ the 
audacious hypotheses of a credulous ignoramus.’ Then he paused 
and smiled. 

‘A credulous ignoramus,’ he repeated complacently. ‘I 
allude, as perhaps I need hardly tell you, to Schulfuchs. Severe, 
you will say, yet not, as I think, unmerited. It is no light offence 
to falsify history.’ 

‘It is not indeed,’ murmured Mrs. Ogle. ‘ Poor wretch! one 
can’t help feeling sorry for him, but he has brought it upon 
himself.’ 

‘That is not always a consolation,’ observed Miss Ogle, with 
some abruptness. It was almost the first time during the evening 
that she had spoken, and the significance of her remark was lost 
neither upon her mother nor upon Mr. Mallet. 
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‘Ella dear,’ said the former sharply, ‘ you really must not let 
your attention wander, or you will be making mistakes.—Please, 
Lord Shepton, go on; it is so very interesting! I have always 
longed to see Misenum.’ 

‘ But that is impossible, Mrs. Ogle,’ replied Hubert gravely. ‘It 
ceased to exist after its famous siege by the Argonauts, you know. 
I, too, am immensely interested; but I am afraid I must say 
good night now. I hope to have the pleasure of meeting you all 
again to-morrow.’ 

As he shook hands with Miss Ogle, she glanced up and shot a 
quick eloquent look at him. He could not quite decide in his 
own mind whether it expressed appeal or defiance, and he thought 
a good deal about it after he had retired to his own quarters and 
had lighted a cigar. ‘ Poor little soul!’ he muttered. 

Your true diplomatist is always pliant to circumstances. He 
forms plans, indeed ; but he never hesitates to discard them if the 
development of events renders it advisable so to do. Hubert 
Mallet had formed a plan, the not unpromising one of getting up 
a furious flirtation with Miss Ogle, and thereby opening his uncle’. 
eyes to future probabilities; but he now resolved to modify his 
intentions. It would be cruel, he thought, to flirt with such an 
innocent, unsuspecting little creature as Miss Ogle appeared to be, 
and he fancied that there would be no great difficulty in inducing 
her to throw off of her own accord a yoke which had already 
begun to gall her. Should he be successful in this attempt, it 
was plain that he would be combining the greatest possible kind- 
ness to her and to his uncle with a proper regard for his own 
interests. Such a state of affairs is eminently agreeable ; and it 
was with a conscience at ease that Mr. Mallet went to sleep. 

It was, of course, essential that he should obtain a few minutes 
of private conversation with his fair supplanter; and on the 
ensuing day he was fortunate enough to secure that opportunity 
without having any recourse to stratagem. Lord Shepton, it 
seemed, was very desirous of accustoming his betrothed to eques- 
trian exercise. She avowed herself a poor horsewoman, and, as 
travelling on wheels is hardly practicable in the Morea, prudence 
counselled that she should be taken out riding on the Brighton 
downs until she should learn to feel at home in the saddle. Lord 
Shepton himself was wont to shake up his person and stimulate 
the action of his liver daily upon the back of a steady old cob, 
and it struck him that the presence of his nephew might now be 
turned to some good account. 
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‘ You will accompany us, Hubert,’ said he, after explaining that 
he had ordered a horse from the livery stables for Miss Ogle ; ‘and 
if Ellinor requires any help, as she possibly may, you will be at 
hand to render it.’ 

Hubert assented cheerfully, and determined that if Ellinor 
did not require help before the afternoon was over, it should be no 
fault of his. But he was a little dismayed to find that Mrs. Ogle, 
whom he had succeeded in inspiring with sentiments of the 
deepest distrust, proposed to be of the party. Mrs. Ogle was 
quite willing that her daughter should ride with Lord Shepton ; 
but as for Mr. Mallet, she meant to ride with him herself, and see 
that he did not get into mischief. 

It was in that order that the cavalcade eventually set out, 
Lord Shepton shogging along with his toes turned out, his hat on 
the back of his head, his grey hair flying, and his elbows flapping; 
Miss Ogle, obviously ill at ease, on a raw-boned, sidling grey; and 
her mother and Mr. Mallet keeping well in the rear. So long as 
they were proceeding at a foot’s pace along the high roads no 
change of partners could be effected; but once out upon the turf, 
Miss Ogle’s grey, who had discovered that he was carrying a 
novice, took it into his head that for once in a way he would have 
some fun. He accordingly flung up his heels, indulged in a pre- 
liminary plunge or two, and then broke clean away. 

Lord Shepton immediately wheeled round and called out to 
his nephew, ‘Hubert! Hubert! ride after Ellinor; she has 
allowed her horse to bolt with her.’ 

Hubert did not wait to be told twice. The livery stable 
keeper had awarded him a comparatively sound and fresh animal, 
and he caught up the runaway easily enough. Miss Ogle turned 
an affrighted pair of blue eyes upon him as he galloped alongside 
of her. 

. § What am Ito do?’ she cried. ‘ He won’t stop!’ 

‘ Oh, yes, he will,’ shouted Hubert. ‘Sit tight and let him 
go; he’H soon have had enough of it. It’s all uphill.’ 

Miss Ogle obeyed orders, having no power to do otherwise; 
and, after what seemed to her an interminable gallop at racing 
speed, her adviser’s prediction was fulfilled. The light-hearted 
grey gradually lost all his light-heartedness; he dropped into a 
trot ; then into a walk; finally he stood still, puffing and blow- 
ing like a steam-engine, while Hubert, drawing rein, remarked 
cheerfully : 

‘ That’s all right ; he won’t bolt again to-day, I promise you,’ 
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‘Where are Lord Shepton and mamma?’ asked the girl, 
looking very much inclined to cry. ‘I think I should like to 
get off and walk, please.’ 

‘You certainly can’t do that; and I assure you you are 
perfectly safe now. As for my uncle and your mother, I should 
think they must be about a couple of miles away. They will 
overtake us in time, perhaps. Personally, I feel that I can 
endure their absence. Between ourselves, I have no taste for 
antiquity—in any form.’ He paused, and then added boldly, ‘I 
don’t believe you have either.’ 

She cast an apprehensive glance at him. Hubert Mallet was 
a good-looking man, who carried his thirty odd years with much 
jauntiness. He was very neatly dressed ; he sat square upon his 
horse ; he had a rose in his button-hole, and a fresh complexion ; 
he seemed to diffuse around him a certain atmosphere of youth. 
Poor little Miss Ogle sighed. During her short unhappy life 
she may have had dreams in which such a young man as this 
played a prominent part: it is not likely that she cherished any 
greater love for antiquity than he did. 

‘Oh,’ she exclaimed suddenly, ‘ what must you think of me!’ 

He did not choose to understand her. ‘I think you will soon 
learn to ride,’ he said. ‘It may happen to anybody to be run 
away with; the main thing is not to tumble off. What do you 
say to moving slowly on? We had better not let your horse 
catch his death of cold, though he has behaved so badly.’ 

She made a gesture of assent, and they jogged quietly over 
the springy turf for some distance without speaking. Then 
Hubert set to work to amuse his companion. It had been a 
great part of the business of his life to amuse people, and he 
was tolerably proficient in that art. Miss Ogle found him delight- 
ful. She listened with the deepest interest to his descriptions 
of the society of Vienna, St. Petersburg, and other capitals in 
which he had resided ; she quite forgot that he was the nephew 
of his uncle, and presently began, in her turn, to confide to him 
some of her own tastes and experiences. She liked, it appeared, 
the things that most young ladies like. She was fond of the 
company of her contemporaries; she delighted in the play; 
above all things, she adored dancing. There had been a time 
when she had danced a great deal, and had been taken to many 
balls; but these had latterly been abandoned, owing to the claims 
of the great nations of antiquity. 

‘Oh,’ she exclaimed fervently, in an unguarded moment, 
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‘how I hate the Greeks! If they had only known what cruel 
bores they would become after death, I am sure they would have 
tried to obliterate all traces of themselves, like the people of 
Mycene.’ 

She did not say, but it was easy to understand, that her 
mother had hawked her about in London and elsewhere, and, fail- 
ing to find a sufficiently high bidder, had cast her at the head 
of the venerable nobleman who had now been so successfully 
captured. Hubert was very sorry for the poor child, whose 
history he divined, and of whose entire freedom from complicity 
in her mother’s designs he was satisfied. To what sentiment pity 
is said to be akin, we all know. Whether Mr. Mallet would have 
been equally sorry for Miss Ogle if she had been less pretty, and 
whether, if he had been less sorry for her, he would have been 
equally attracted by her charms, it is impossible to say ; what is 
certain is that when the young people reached Brighton again, 
after a somewhat prolonged circuit, the truth of the adage had 
been as good as vindicated in the person of a wary diplomatist, and 
that Lord Shepton was provided with a rival of a formidable kind. 

As for Miss Ogle, she had contrived, during a very enjoyable 
two hours, to lose sight of Lord Shepton’s existence, as well as of 
the anxiety from which he and her mother might be assumed to 
be suffering; but the sight of houses and streets brought her 
back with a start to the realities of life. ‘Mr. Mallet,’ she said, 
speaking hurriedly, and with a complete change of tone, ‘I know 
you must think me horrid and contemptible. Though you are so 
very kind about it, you can’t help being disgusted with your 
uncle for marrying, and with me for marrying him. All I should 
like you to know is that you can’t hate me more than I hate 
myself,’ 

‘If you don’t hate yourself more than I hate you, Miss Ogle,’ 
returned Hubert, smiling, ‘you must be tolerably self-satisfied. 
I certainly should not hate you for marrying my uncle, whether 
you did it of your own free will, or because you were forced into 
it. Only, I think, if I were you I wouldn’t be forced into it.’ 

*I can’t escape !’ cried the girl despairingly. ‘I dare not !— 
I haven’t the courage !’ . 

‘Try to find some. Would you be grateful to me, I wonder, if 
I managed to set you free ?’ 

‘Grateful !—oh, if you only knew! But you would never be 
able to do it. How could you, without F 

‘Without exposing you to reproaches which would he hard to 
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face? Ah, that is my affair. I don’t promise to succeed; but if 
I fail, you will be no worse off than you are now, and I don’t 
think I shall fail. The only thing I will ask you to do by way of 
helping me is to make as many mistakes as you can in writing 
from dictation.’ 

‘If that is all,’ answered the girl, with a dreary little laugh, 
‘my part will not be difficult. Iam always making mistakes as 
it is.’ 

‘Double them, then ; keep a good heart, Miss Ogle; don’t be 
surprised at anything that you may see, and hope for the best. 
Hope never yet did any harm to anybody.’ 

There is every reason to believe that Miss Ogle passed through 
a bad quarter of an hour after she was restored to the arms of her 
anxious mother, for she appeared at the dinner-table with red eyes, 
while an ominous black cloud hung upon the brow of the elder lady. 

Lord Shepton, on the other hand, had felt no disquietude. He 
had been sure, he said, that it would be all right, and had not 
considered it necessary to overheat himself and his cob by pursuing 
the fugitives. ‘Nevertheless, Ellinor, my dear, you had better 
try to gain some mastery over your horse during the next few 
months, for you must remember that we shall not have the 
advantage of Hubert’s company in the Peloponnesus.’ 

‘If I can be of any service as an instructor, I shall be 
delighted,’ remarked Hubert blandly. 

‘Certainly not!’ cried Mrs. Ogle. ‘We will not think of 
detaining you here, Mr. Mallet. The riding-master will be the 
proper person to employ.’ 

Either because she had resolved to act upon Hubert’s advice, 
or because she was dead tired, Miss Ogle made a sad mess of her 
dictation that evening. Lord Shepton, having found himself 
with a spare hour before dinner, had already committed to paper 
in his own illegible handwriting several pages of elephantine 
pleasantries at the expense of the credulous ignoramus. These 
he enunciated with immense gusto, and with such unusual 
rapidity that his amanuensis failed to keep up with him, missed 
out whole sentences, marred others by scandalous slips of ortho- 
graphy, and finally had to admit that in her haste she had written 
on both sides of her paper. 

Lord Shepton was not pleased. ‘I think, Ellinor,’ said he 
gravely, ‘that your wisest course will be to retire to bed. You 
are evidently exhausted and unfit for work. It is a pity that you 
did not say so in time to prevent the waste ofa valuable evening. 
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I, too, am a good deal fatigued; but I must now sit up until I 
have accomplished the daily task which you have (I am sure most 
unwillingly) cast upon my shoulders.’ 

‘ Oh, my dear Lord Shepton,’ exclaimed Mrs. Ogle, ‘ that is not 
to be thought of !—Ellinor, my love, you are perfectly capable 
Oh, she has gone! Poor child! she is so very sensitive, and I 
know how miserable and ashamed she is feeling. If only Mr. 
Mallet had brought her home—as, of course, we expected that he 
would—instead of so inconsiderately keeping her in the saddle 
until she is in a state of—well, I may say that she has been in 
severe physical suffering ever since she came in. But now, Lord 
Shepton, you must allow me to take her place—you must really ! 
Let me have your notes, and I will undertake to transcribe them 
faithfully before I go to bed.’ 

Lord Shepton protested a little, but ultimately allowed his 
scruples to be overcome, and withdrew. Hubert also said good 
night ; but hardly had Mrs. Ogle settled down to her self-imposed 
labours when the door opened, and the young diplomatist re- 
appeared. 

He quietly drew a chair up to the table, rested his elbows 
upon it, and, facing Mrs. Ogle with a smile, said, ‘ Now, my dear 
madam, suppose we try to come to an understanding.’ 

Mrs. Ogle was a sharp-witted woman. She saw that there was 
nothing to be gained by fencing, so she replied succinctly, ‘ No ; 
I decline to come to terms.’ 

‘Yet I venture to think that I can suggest acceptable terms 
to you; and really I am an adversary whom it would not be 
altogether safe to despise. However, I won’t threaten; I much 
prefer to be frank and friendly, if a little blunt. Frankly and 
bluntly, then—why do you want to marry your daughter to my 
uncle? Not, I presume, for the sake of his youth or his beauty ; 
nor even, perhaps, for the sake of his learning.’ 

‘My daughter,’ said Mrs. Ogle, laying back her ears, ‘is 
sincerely attached to Lord Shepton.’ 

‘Oh, Mrs. Ogle! You will tell me next that she enjoys 
copying out treatises upon obscure points of history. Why not 
confess that you would like her ta be a viscountess, and to have 
the prospect of a comfortable jointure? That is only what any 
good mother would desire for her daughter. Indeed, I am 
amazed at your wonderful unselfishness in the matter.’ 

‘I do not set up to be particularly unselfish,’ returned Mrs. 
Ogle drily ; ‘and I don’t understand what you mean.’ 
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‘I suppose not—I suppose you really don’t,’ said Hubert, in a 
pensive tone. ‘For my own part, I saw it from the first.’ 

‘You saw what, Mr. Mallet ?’ 

‘I hope you won't be offended if I tell you. I saw that my 
uncle had fallen into an error, not very unnatural in so absent- 
minded a man, and had proposed to the daughter instead of to 
the mother. Just consider for a moment, and you will perceive 
how much better suited you are to him than she could ever be. 
You are clever, you are well-informed, you are devoted to the 
pursuit of knowledge ; 

Here Mrs. Ogle made a slight dissentient gesture. 

‘Oh, but you are, indeed; there can’t be any question about 
that. And then, if you will allow me to say so, you have great 
strength of character. You will influence the poor old man for his 
good. You will make him take a house in London, as he ought 
to have done long ago, and see more of society. You will never 
allow yourself to be made into a sort of private secretary—a mere 
drudge. Believe me, Mrs. Ogle, it is not too late to repair the 
blunder that has been made; and if you will endeavour to do so, I 
shall have much pleasure in helping you to the best of my ability. 
If you refuse, I am afraid I shall have to oppose you, and, 
without vanity, I may say that that will render your chances of 
victory extremely doubtful.’ 

‘I have perfect confidence in Lord Shepton’s honour,’ Mrs, 
Ogle declared. 

Nevertheless, she was a good deal moved by Hubert’s 
harangue. The prospect held out to her was alluring, only 
she could not help suspecting treachery. ‘ What is your object 
in making these overtures to me, Mr. Mallet?’ she asked. 

‘Well, I have two. Firstly—for reasons which are too obvious 
to require mention—I do not wish my uncle to marry a young 
wife. Secondly, I wish to marry your daughter myself. Yes; I 
am perfectly serious, though I won’t, in a business conversation 
like this, allow myself to be sentimental. I love your daughter: 
I couldn’t say more if I were to talk for an hour. My means, it 
is true, are not very large; but I believe I can see my way to a 
substantial addition to them; and then, don’t you perceive? your 
daughter will, in due course of time, become a viscountess after all. 
Two cosonets and two jointures, instead of arather poor chance of 
getting one! What do you think of that, Mrs. Ogle?’ 

Mrs. Ogle was dazzled and vanquished. She jumped up, ran 
round the table, and placed both her hands upon the young man’s 
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shoulders, ‘This is very sudden; but I believe in you, and I 
will be your friend,’ said she, with touching simplicity. ‘ Dear 
Ella shall be told of her good fortune this very night.’ 

‘Ah, no! excuse me, but you are going too fast. Miss Ogle 
is not quite so—shall we say amenable ?—as youand I. If I have 
fallen in love with her at first sight, it does not by any means 
follow that she has fallen in love with me.’ 

‘Ella knows that I only desire what is for her happiness. She 
will do as I tell her,’ Mrs. Ogle averred. 

‘Perhaps so; but I have certain weaknesses and prejudices. 
If I am to be accepted, I should like to be accepted for my own 
sake, not in obedience to superior orders; and I must ask you to 
allow me a week or ten days to bring matters toa crisis. If, when 
that time is up, I find that Miss Ogle has no inclination for me, I 
shall withdraw my pretensions; but that need not prevent you 
from marrying my uncle; and when you are Lady Shepton you 
will have a much better chance than you have now of finding an 
eligible son-in-law.’ 

Some further argument brought Mrs. Ogle to consent to this 
delay. She then received a few instructions as to conduct, of 
which she admitted the wisdom, and Hubert effected his retreat, 
after a narrow escape from being embraced. 

The week which followed the conclusion of the above alliance 
was one full of doubt and despondency for the aged nobleman 
whose fate was settled for him thereby. ‘ When a man’s married 
his trouble begins,’ says the old nursery rhyme ; but the trouble 
does not always wait for the tying of the knot, and Lord Shepton 
felt that his share was falling upon him somewhat prematurely. 
He did not object, as some elderly bridegrooms-elect might have 
done, to the long rides which his nephew and his betrothed took 
together every afternoon: on the contrary, he much preferred to 
perform his own moderate spell of exercise alone, or in the com- 
pany of Mrs. Ogle, who never cared to urge her animal out of a 
trot. - But what he did object to most strongly was the increasing 
heedlessness and apathy of Ellinor over the evening task, to which 
she had formerly applied herself with some measure of success. 

‘I don’t know what has come over the girl!’ he was moved to 
exclaim irritably one day to Hubert. ‘Her blunders are incon- 
ceivable—literally inconceivable ; and if it were not for the good- 
nature of Mrs. Ogle I should find myself seriously embarrassed by 
her—well, I really must call it stupidity.’ 

‘I am afraid,’ said Hubert, shaking his head gravely, ‘ that 
she will never learn to punctuate.’ 
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‘Punctuate!’ cried the old man. ‘If she would learn to 
spell, it would be something !’ 

Meanwhile Ellinor herself was not altogether happy. Her 
rides with Mr. Mallet were certainly delightful, and sometimes 
in the course of them she managed to forget that she was 
engaged to be married to a man old enough to be her grand- 
father ; but pleasant, friendly, and kind as her companion was, he 
said not another word about delivering her from her fate; and, 
indeed, she did not see how the thing was to be done. To make 
Lord Shepton repent of his bargain might not be a very difficult 
matter; but she knew very well that the important person to 
be reckoned with was not Lord Shepton, but her mother. 

At length, one afternoon, she took heart of grace, and asked, 
‘Mr. Mallet, do you remember what you said to me last week 
about—about your uncle and myself?’ 

They had just come in from riding, and were alone in Mrs. 
Ogle’s sitting-room, that lady being still out, in attendance upon 
Lord Shepton. Hubert, who had taken up his station at the 
window, and was idly watching the passers-by, started and turned 
round at this question. 

‘To be sure I do,’ he answered. ‘ Are you not satisfied with 
the way in which I am trying to effect your release ?’ 

* Are you trying? I didn’t know.’ 

‘Poor me! I have been getting no credit, then, all this time. 
Have you imagined that it has been out of sheer personal 
amiability that your mother has been allowing you to neglect 
the old man all day, and has sat up correcting your mistakes for 
him at night ?’ 

The girl looked bewildered and a little frightened. ‘ My 
mother!’ she repeated incredulously. ‘But you cannot have 
spoken to her! it is not possible that she should be on my side. 
She will never, never consent to my letting Lord Shepton go.’ 

‘That is where you are mistaken. I have spoken to her; she 
is upon our side; and she will consent to your letting my uncle 
go, because—prepare yourself for a slight shock—she does not 
mean to let him go very far. Did it never strike you that your 
mother is in some respects better fitted than yourself to be a 
helpmeet to my uncle?’ . 

Ellinor clasped her hands and let them fall upon her knee. 
A light broke in upon her. ‘Oh,’ she exclaimed, ‘how clever 
you are!’ 

‘So my relations are fond of telling me. That was why they 
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sent me hither. By hook or by crook, I was to prevent you from 
marrying my uncle. Well, I believe I have as good as succeeded 
in my mission; but the question for me is whether I have 
succeeded in something which has become of far more conse- 
quence to me than that.’ He drew a little nearer, and said, in an 
altered tone, ‘Miss Ogle—Ella—you haven’t known me long, 
and what I have just told you is not likely to make you think 
better of me; but—I love you. Can you give me any hope that 
you will ever care for me?’ 

Perhaps he was sufficiently clever to have guessed beforehand 
what her answer would be; but possibly also—for true lovers 
are always modest—he may really have felt the doubt that he 
professed. In either case there can be no reason for making 
a promising member of the diplomatic service look foolish by 
recording the ecstatic speeches that fell from him during the 
next twenty minutes or so. His language was more in accord- 
ance with professional principles when he arranged the climax of 
his operations for that same evening, and assigned to Miss Ogle 
the part that she was to take in bringing it about. 

‘ But I shall never dare!’ she declared, her blue eyes growing 
large with dismay. 

‘There is really nothing to be afraid of. Think of the 
immense moral support that you will have at your back. Mine 
—your mother’s—that of your own conscience; not to mention 
that of the eternal fitness of things.’ 

As the result of this exhortation, a sufficiently amusing little 
scene was enacted after dinner that night. Lord Shepton, notes 
in hand, had taken up his position as usual upon the hearth-rug 
and had begun with his customary exordium of ‘ Now, Ellinor, 
be very careful, if you please,’ when Miss Ogle, instead of seating 
herself at the table, marched up to him and returned, in a 
tremulous voice : 

‘I am not going to do any copying this evening; I am 
never -going to copy any more. I hate copying—I hate the 
great peoples of antiquity—it would not take much to make 
me hate those who are perpetually talking about them too! 
I was born in the nineteenth century, and I mean to live 
in it.’ 

Having uttered these truly remarkable words, Miss Ogle left 
the room with a precipitation more suggestive of terror than of 
defiance. But Lord Shepton was too utterly dumbfounded to 
take note of her demeanour. He turned, with a gasp, to Mrs. 
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Ogle, and saw, to his astonishment, that she was neither angry 
nor scandalised, but was smiling indulgently. 

‘Poor Ella!’ she murmured, ‘I fear that we have been asking 
too much of her, Lord Shepton. I fear that at her age it is 
unreasonable to expect the love of knowledge and culture which 
have become a second nature to us. I must go and tell her that 
you are not really as indifferent to her happiness as she imagines.’ 

And, with a discretion which she might not have manifested 
if she had not been carefully coached in advance, Mrs, Ogle 
followed her daughter. 

‘Hubert,’ said Lord Shepton, in a hollow voice, ‘I have made 
a mistake.’ Hubert shrugged his shoulders without replying. 
‘A mistake of a most terrible kind,’ repeated the old man, 
beginning to pace to and fro in great agitation. ‘ For days past 
it has been becoming more and more apparent to me that all my 
tastes and habits accord with Mrs. Ogle’s, not with poor Ellinor’s. 
Worse than that, I have discovered—I cannot doubt it—that I 
have inspired Mrs. Ogle with—with feelings of—of—in short, 
with feelings of the warmest description. To have engaged the 
affections of both mother and daughter, and to be bound in 
honour to marry the wrong one! Was ever man placed in such 
a situation ?’ 

‘It is indeed a distressing situation,’ agreed Hubert, without 
moving a muscle; ‘and I should not like to be in your shoes.’ 

‘Well, but, Hubert,’ resumed Lord Shepton eagerly, ‘is the 
situation desperate? Isn’t there a means of escape from it? 
Poor Ellinor would never be happy with me, I am convinced of 
that ; and I cannot help thinking that if some younger man— 
you, for example—were to come forward in my place, he might 
find that it was possible to console her. She is a charming, a 
most charming girl. She has great beauty of feature; her 
character is amiable and docile, and : 

‘My dear uncle,’ interrupted Hubert, ‘it is unnecessary to 
insist upon Miss Ogle’s attractions. I am fully sensible of them, 
and, as you know, I am always happy to do you a good turn when 
I can. But how could I think of marrying a girl who has no 
fortune ?’ 

‘If that is your only objection,’ cried Lord Shepton, with 
alacrity, ‘it may be overruled. The day that you marry Ellinor 
Ogle, I will, with heartfelt satisfaction, settle upon you a sum 
sufficient to produce 2,000/. a year. I think that is a handsome 
offer, Hubert,’ 
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Hubert thought so too. It was, in fact, double the amount 
that he had fixed upon in his own mind as the price of his 
complaisance ; and he replied with becoming seriousness that, in 
consideration of the terms named, he would do his best to console 
Miss Ogle for her disappointment. 

Two days later, Mrs. Mallet, who had been made somewhat 
uneasy by her son’s protracted silence, received the subjoined 
communication : 

‘My dear Mother,—You may congratulate me. Not only 
have I dissuaded my uncle from marrying Miss Ogle, but I am 
going to marry her myself. Don’t cry out: you will have one of 
the prettiest daughters-in-law in England, and quite the sweetest. 
Also the old gentleman proposes to settle 2,000/. a year upon 
us, which is no drawback to connubial bliss. He, for his part, is 
about to lead her mother to the altar. That was unavoidable, 
and no great harm will come of it. Mrs. Ogle is a little vulgar, 
but not more so than some great ladies whom I could name; nor 
are her cheeks at all more thickly powdered than theirs. As she 
is certainly over fifty years of age, and as we do not live in 
patriarchal times, my succession to the title is not likely to be 
interfered with. 

‘ Ella shall be introduced to you as soon as you are pleased to 
invite her to your house. 1 know you will be charmed with her, 
because you have the good taste of which a portion has been 
inherited by ‘ Your affectionate Son, 

‘HusperT MALLET.’ 


W. E. Norris. 
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Ballad of the Boatman. 


_A CROSS the river, to the pier, 
In summer or in snow, 
Morning or evening, year by year, 

You may see the boatman row. 


In many a slowly changing face, 
Or sunny hair grown grey, 
The mute memorial he can trace 

Of his declining day. 


And some to alien harbours sail, 
And many come no more ; 

But yet, until his hand shall fail, 
He labours at the oar. 


One day in the fourteen we give, 
With altruistic care, 

That he the higher life may live 
Of worship, praise and prayer. 


And for the rest, let Nature steep, 
While the slow seasons run, 

In pure esthetic rapture deep, 
The spirit of her son. 


Let him adore, with passion high, 
The river and the spray, 

The solemn glory of the sky, 
For eighteen hours a day ! 


Perhaps his life Arcadian 
We hardly would embrace, 
Who travel in the very van 
Of Science, Art, and Grace 
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Our spirits seek a higher goal, 
An income higher far, 

A wider culture than the soul 
Of him, a poor old tar. 


The summer sunsets come and go, 
Upon the river blaze— 

He little cares to heed them, though 
They end his weary days. 


In the old time, the youth long lost, 
He loved the wind and tide, 

The strong breeze blowing from the coast, 
The free, fresh riverside. 


But now he feels, with a dull pain, 
One longing more and more— 

Never to see the tide again, 
Never to hear the oar. 


There is one tide no turning knows, 
Whose current cannot rest, 

Whose wave for ever ebbing goes 
Into the ocean’s breast, 


For ever ebbing, drawing near 
To its great merging place ; 
And men who travel from the pier 
Shall miss the boatman’s face. 
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At Head-quarters. 
By THE AUTHOR OF ‘CHARLES LOWDER.’ 


E had wandered farther East on a fine spring day, after 
paying a visit to the various food trucks supplied from 
the Workman’s Restaurant, in Dock Street. There we had been 
hospitably entertained and fed, and were waited on, in a tiny 
backroom where chance visitors may rest, by trim, bright-faced 
little maidens, several of whom were supplying the wants of 
customers in the restaurant. ‘Our orphans,’ was the answer to 
an inquiry concerning these attractive young waitresses, and my 
three young companions became most anxious to visit the head- 
quarters from which a continual stream of beneficent and wise 
help flows Eastward. 

We were somewhat puzzled as to the route thither from 
Wapping, but about half-an-hour brought us from the Thames 
Tunnel Station to Kilburn Station, and five minutes’ walk from 
thence to the building we were in search of in Randolph Gardens, 
an immense and imposing structure of red brick, with several 
large wings. A little portress, with a family likeness to the 
maidens in Dock Street, admitted us, and we were most kindly 
and freely admitted to see all that was to be seen. There was, 
indeed, sufficient to attract the most varied interests and tastes. 
One of our party could scarcely tear herself away from the spacious 
apartment with a large bow-window devoted to Church em- 
broidery, that opus Anglicanwm for which our ancestresses were 
renowned. The room was full of large frames and long tables; 
the looms, so to speak, from which beautifully embroidered 
hangings and altar-cloths are continually turned out and sent to 
our colonies to brighten many a cold bare church in the poorest 
districts of Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Canada, and the far 
West. The Sisters are largely helped in this work by ladies all 
over England, to whom they send out small frames with ready- 
prepared embroidery, which is afterwards transferred to the 
material used for altar-cloths &c. in the large frames, 
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Perhaps, however, the most touching sight in this part of the 
building was the large and comfortable room for unskilled needle- 
women. This charity was no part of the Sisters’ original design, 
but was forced upon them by the destitution from lack of employ- 
ment prevailing last winter. Eighty poor women were busily 
stitching, many of them dressing dolls, for which there is always 
a sale at the various depdts, others making substantial clothing. 
They are paid ten shillings a week each, whether their work is 
immediately sold or not, and these wages have been the only 
means of keeping the wolf from the door for many months in the 
case of eighty families. Forty pounds a week in wages, besides 
providing materials, is a heavy tax on the Sisters’ resources ; but, 
as they told us, ‘our doors were besieged by poor, anxious-faced 
women, begging for “ just a bit of sewing” to help them to buy 
bread for the children, every resource of club, savings bank, and 
pawnshop having been previously exhausted. We could not ask 
our friends or the shops to supply sewing,’ the Sister said, ‘ for 
we did not know the capabilities of the women; or rather we did 
know that many of them were but charwomen, with rough fingers 
little used to the needle; so the only thing was to give them 
sewing to be done in our room and under our superintendence, 
asking for care and attention on their part, in return for regular 
pay, and a comfortable seatsin our workroom.’ She added that 
this had generally been given, and that the standard of work had 
been very much raised thereby. 

We were taken into the immense refectory for the Sisters, 
where tea was served to us. Not Sisters only filled the long 
tables: troops of girls and elder ladies went and came, all with 
the unmistakable look of occupation and interest in their faces. 
These, we were told, were ‘our visitors,’ ladies from all parts of 
England, who come for a time to give their services in whatever 
department of this vast workshop they are most needed. Without 
the large aid thus supplied it would, indeed, be impossible for the 
Sisters, with their limited numbers, to carry on all their wide- 
spread enterprises. 

But wherever we went, through various wings, down long 
corridors with rooms for visitor-workers on either side, ‘ upstairs 
or downstairs, or in the Sisters’ chambers,’ one sound filled our 
ears—the rippling music of children’s voices and laughter. Some- 
times it was like a mere distant hum of bees, sometimes a joyous 
shout from small creatures who were unconscious, till we turned 
the corner, that visitors were at hand. ‘These are our orphans,’ 
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the Sister said, as she brought us through bright schoolrooms, 
nurseries, and play-rooms. Other works, too many to describe, 
have sprung up, but the care of orphan girls is the centre of all, 
and their well-being is made the first consideration. 

‘Where do they come from?’ we asked. ‘Entirely from 
workhouses,’ was the answer. ‘ We were determined only to take 
those who had no other refuge, and to save them from the terrible 
up-bringing of pauper girls.’ The Orphanage would probably be 
filled at once with children for whom their friends would only too 
gladly pay in order to secure them such a home; but the Sisters 
will only receive those who have no one to pay for them. Theirs 
is the only entirely free Church of England orphanage for the 
poorest. 

‘It was opened,’ our Sister told us, in answer to many ques- 
tions, ‘on Shrove Tuesday, 1875, in a small house in Randolph 
Gardens. Great was our joy when two little cropped heads 
appeared on Pancake Day. One, stolid and sedate, knew of 
nothing but the Union ; the other, with bright eyes and gentle 
ways, had a faint far-away memory of green lanes and primroses 
and “ mother.” In less than a year, having thirty children, we 
took the adjoining house, which enabled us to receive forty more, 
and then to all most pitiful applications we could only give the 
sorrowful answer, “No room,” until this real Orphanage was 
built and opened in 1880, when we took in a hundred more little 
waifs and strays.’ 

‘Had we no troubles and difficulties with the children ? 
Oh, yes, plenty. But when one of our most “difficult” children 
welcomed new-comers with the words—“ We're not like orphans 
here: we're just like little girls as has mothers”—were we not 
more than repaid? Or, when tucking up some little restless 
one, a pair of arms stole lovingly round one’s neck, with a 
whispered “God bless you, ma’am; you are good to us poor 
children !” ’ 

We asked what had become of their first inmates, 

‘Out of the little band some are still with us—grown-up 
girls—who beg to stay for a few years, and work in their turn for 
the “little” orphans. These receive such small wages as their 
contemporary sisters “in place” are earning, and are laying by 
a little nest-egg against the time when they will wish either to 
“go out” or “settle in life.” Some are doing well in domestic 
service ; some have passed their Government examinations, and 
are earning good salaries as National School mistresses. These 
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last, having usually spent a longer time with us during their 
school-training, have a strong affection for their old home. 
Frequently some bright face greets us with—“ Oh, Sister, I had 
a holiday, and I felt I must come and see how everyone was; 
and Sister E—— says I may stay over Sunday, and sha’n’t I 
enjoy Sunday here again!” Some for whom no work or safe 
niche in English life could be found have travelled to Canada, 
and from thence write us most satisfactory letters. These rough, 
strong, wild ones, with a superabundance of health and spirits, 
could only have sunk down into factory girls had they remained 
here; yet one, a “terrible handful” we found her, now tells us— 
“ T feed, tend, and milk fourteen cows, and do pretty nearly all the 
work of the place besides.” Another says she has got a nice place in 
a clergyman’s family, and is going to be confirmed, but cannot 
rest until she has said how sorry she is for all the trouble she 
gave. ‘I know you love me, and care for me,” she wrote, “but 
will you write and say you forgive me? I think now of all you 
used to say to me; though I would not mind it then, I do now.”’ 

‘The accommodation in the new Home seemed almost end- 
less when it was opened in 1880,’ said one Sister, yet 1882 
found them finishing and furnishing a new wing to receive a 
hundred more children, and the pleasant work of welcoming 
began again, to be followed—all too quickly—by the old words, 
* No room.’ 

But the pleading was so urgent, and the cases so pressing, 
that—looking back to their first small beginnings—the Sisters 
felt they might thankfully and courageously say, ‘The God of 
Heaven, He has prospered us; therefore we, His servants, will 
arise and build.’ Accordingly, 1885 has seen a fresh ‘Extension’ 
opened and partially fitted for use, supplying laundries, nurseries, 
and schoolrooms, but needing large outlay to put it in full 
working order. Three hundred little girls, rescued from work- 
house contamination, are now in this Orphanage of Mercy, and 
it is no figure of speech to say that the walls ring with their 
happy laughter. Nor do their guardian Sisters feel that they 
must now hold their hands. They want to begin another wing, 
in which to receive three hundred more amongst the sad cases 
who are almost daily refused. : 

It is not too much to say that their Orphan Home has become 
a splendid national institution, one which ought to be known 
by every Englishman who has a heart to feel for the most help- 
less and innocent amongst the destitute-orphan-pauper girl babes. 
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The original design for the building embraces four sides of a 
parallelogram, but nothing has been done rashly. Each block 
has been finished and paid for before another has been begun, 
although great self-denial and patience were needed to manage 
an immense family without some most needful accessories rather 
than go in debt. 

Their charitable work has spread within the last few months 
to orphan boys. The Rev. F. H. Law has built, in memory of 
his wife (Lady Adelaide),a Home at Brondesbury, fitted to contain 
fifty orphan boys, and has presented it to these good Sisters. It 
stands high, with large trees and green slopes around it, and at 
present is a veritable nursery. ‘Such a tiny cargo of fatherless 
and motherless atoms were surely never before gathered into 
any lifeboat,’ a Sister writes. ‘We did not wish to begin with 
big boys, but we hardly thought such very small men would 
come and ask us for a home.’ 

The Sisters have initiated a great movement on behalf of 
workhouse orphans, and they have made it clear from the first 
that their Home is for the very poorest and most friendless—for 
children who have not the smallest chance of gaining admittance 
to such institutions as the London Orphan Asylum, or the Infant 
Orphans, or the British Orphan Home—children who have no 
relations to pay for them, no friends to collect votes, no home 
but the workhouse, with its withering influences on their whole 
after-life. 

Yes, these Sisters have initiated a work for our orphan girls ; 
but do Englishmen, fathers and brothers, know the extent of the 
work to be accomplished before we can give liberty—the liberty 
of a happy childhood—to the captive, and open the prison to 
those bound by a joyless routine which can never mould a 
woman’s nature aright ? Do they know that there are about eight 
thousand orphan girls in English workhouses? What are the 
three hundred rescued amongst so many ? 

As has been often said, it is hard to deal satisfactorily with 
pauper children whose parents are in the workhouse, and who 
may leave it at any moment; but for destitute orphans the State 
is absolutely responsible. Can nothing better be found for these 
English children than homes where no father would trust his own 
girl? Listen to a few stories taken down almost at random 
from the lips of some who have been saved. 

Twenty-two children have been received in three detachments 
from the workhouse of a large manufacturing town in the North. 
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The chaplain of the workhouse brought them himself each time. 
‘When I came,’ said one of the girls, ‘he carried baby Johnny 
in his very own arms the whole way. He said he could not 
leave him behind. But it was a trouble bringing such a baby. 
Our mistress was kind. She said she was glad we’d a chance to 
get out of that place; *twasn’t a right place for orphan girls, no 
how. The girls did cry when we came. “ Why for should you 
go, and not we? It’sashame!” But mistress promised ’em if 
they’d be good girls they should all come in six months. No, we 
never went to church. Or chapel? Yes, we had what they 
called chapel on Sundays. Everyone sets round the table as if 
they were going to have dinner, only there was nothing on the 
table ; and the master he read a chapter, and sometimes we'd sing 
a hymn—“ Glory to Thee ”—of afternoons; and then he’d read 
some prayers. Folk kneel different here. In the workhouse 
they puts their arms—so—on the table, and their heads down on 
them. We didn’t say naught, only the old men ’d speak down 
gruff in their throat “Glory be,” or “ Our Father jart.” ’ 

‘Pretty bad my chilblains are, do you say? Well, they are 
pretty bad,’ said a small creature of seven in a very cheerful 
voice, as she critically surveyed a pair of hands and a pair of 
feet—raw, inflamed, and painfully swollen. ‘All the girls had 
’em in our workhouse, ever so bad. J’ve had worser myself.’ 

We wondered what ‘worser’ could have been, for every 
chilblain was broken, and fingers, toes, and heels were literally 
covered. ‘ But,’ continued our cheerful friend, ‘all the girls in 
Polly’s Union had bad eyes, and that’s “worser.” Still, chil- 
blains gets well when the warm weather comes, but eyes doesn’t.’ 

‘Why am I so thin ?’ said a newly arrived guest. ‘S’pose 
it’s through never eating breakfast at the Union ’xcept Sundays. 
I couldn’t never touch the “salty gruel.” Sometimes I’d think 
I would, but the smell of it when it come turned me sick. 
Had I nothing else? Just a piece of bread, about so much 
[measuring her two small hands|. We'd one room for school and 
meals; and when twelve o’clock came, if mistress was vexed she 
wouldn’t even let us run in the yard. "T'was—“ You just sets 
still all round, and the first as moves has the cane”; and she’d 
give it you sure enough, if you so much as turned your head. 
There was my baby sister sitting on a high form, ready to drop 
off she was that sleepy, and holding out her arms and crying to 
me to take her, and governess wouldn’t let me. Oh, she was a 
cruel woman! But I did soon as ever her back was turned.’ 
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‘Matty,’ aged eight, came to the Orphanage covered with 
stripes and bruises. The Sister who gave her a bath, shocked at 
her condition, asked for an explanation. ‘ Well, you see,’ said 
the child, ‘the missus where I were, she wor’ a bad ’un, She 
thrashed us all every day, and she’d make nothing of knockin’ us 
down and kickin’ us black and blue. She’d say, “I don’t mind if 
I kill yer.”’ Matty was hardly inside the door of the new 
Home than she began to howl dismally. She was afraid she was 
being led into another workhouse. ‘The reason why I’m so 
clumsy with my knife and fork is through never having had one 
in my hand before,’ said one child. ‘How was that?’ *‘ Why, 
we'd never nothing as wanted a knife and fork, ‘twas soup always 
dinner, and skilly of mornings—spoons was all we had.’ ‘ Ay, 
big ’uns,’ said another child standing by. ‘Only on Christmas, 
then we had meat and potatoes.’ 

Three little sisters were brought from one workhouse. On 
hearing that salt-water gruel was s:of the breakfast provided at 
the Orphanage, they literally screamed for joy. ‘ Why, here,’ 
they said, ‘they give you move than you can eat!’ Their father 
was a railway porter, steady and industrious, whose wages sufficed 
to keep his wife and little ones in comfort. One day he was 
knocked down by a train and brought home on a stretcher. 
‘Killed on the spot’ was all that could be told of his end to his 
desolate widow. She toiled hard for five years, working in one of 
the Bradford factories, and at washing, sending the children to 
school. But, as the eldest says, ‘Mother was always weak, and 
she took a chill going to the factory of dark snowy mornings.’ 
Four months she lay ill of consumption, and then died, grieving 
in her last moments as to the fate of the little creatures she had 
tried to shield from evil. ‘They were sent to the workhouse. A 
lady, however, wrote to the Orphanage of Mercy, giving the 
particulars of their sad case, and they were admitted. 

They are amongst the many, perhaps the majority, in the 
Home whose fathers have been hard-handed sons of toil, respect- 
able and industrious, who have certainly deserved better of 
England than that their little girls should be left to workhouse 
mercies. The saddest part in the stories of some of the children 
is the recalling former happy days. 

‘We was comfortable at home when father was alive,’ said 
one little girl. ‘ We had a nice ’ouse all to ourselves, and pictures 
on the wall, and flowers in the winder. Father was a scissor- 
grinder, he’d do eighteen dozen, and bring home a pound. Every 
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Saturday he gave mea penny. I put it in the bank, but I don’t 
know who’s got it now; they wouldn’t give it me the day I went 
for it, and then I comed away. It was consumption on the brain 
father died of; mother died when I was only three; I can 
remember her.’ One little waif, born in a London workhouse, 
is the child of a lady, well-educated and dowered, whose husband, 
having got possession of her whole fortune, absconded. She 
survived the birth of her child but a few days, and even when 
the poor mother’s lips were cold in death, she was pressing them 
upon the unconscious babe at her side, and imploring a friend to 
spare no effort to rescue the little creature from a workhouse 
bringing up. So, after four months, the infant was brought to 
the Home, and a truly pitiable object she was. She weighed just 
ten pounds, and appeared to consist literally of but skin and 
bone, the former hanging in loose folds from her shrunken 
limbs. 

But, as has been well written lately, ‘ we are often met, when 
speaking of the evils of pauper schools to members of our 
country Boards of Guardians, with “ Yes; but it is different with 
us. Our schools are so small, and the children are so happy in 
the workhouse—better clothed, fed, and educated than they 
would be in a cottage.” We are the last to grudge one ray of 
happiness to the little ones, but a dread shadow haunts us when 
we hear of happiness in a workhouse. Does not it mean that 
the workhouse has become the home, the one clinging place of 
their affections, to which, when grown to mature years, when sick 
or sad of heart, they will too surely return, not to the care of the 
schoolmaster or schoolmistress whom they, loved, but to the 
baleful influence of the able-bodied ward, and from thence, per- 
chance, to prison, shame, and death ?’! 

In Lord Cranbrook’s opening address, as chairman at a con- 
ference on this subject in the Jerusalem Chamber last July, at 
which the writer was present, he dwelt strongly upon the import- 
ance of breaking ‘the link in that hereditary pauperism which 
has been one of the greatest evils in this country.’ ‘The sooner 
the children are in maternal arms,’ he said, ‘the better for the 
children and for the country, and the sooner they are removed 
from the associations to which they must be subjected in the 
workhouse, with the best workhouse system (and I know many where 
it is most carefully conducted), the better for them too, for that 


Preface to Report of Conference in the Jerusalem Chamber on July 3, 1885, 
on the system of boarding out orphans and deserted children, p. xii. 
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system is not fit for a child, nor is a workhouse a place for a child 
to grow up in.’ 

There are also special and most serious evils connected with 
small workhouse schools. A respectable young woman, now in 
the employment of a friend as parish schoolmistress, has given 
me the result of her experience in two small workhouse schools 
where she was ‘ governess,’ one in the north-east, the other in 
the south-west of England. They were both mixed schools, boys 
and girls being under her care, the numbers in the first school 
varying from fourteen to twenty-six, and in the other being on 
an average about twenty. The ‘ governess’ told me that there 
were very few children in the houses except orphans and deserted 
children, and that the masters and matrons were ‘very fair to 
them on the whole.’ She herself was devoted to children—from 
the letters she showed me from former workhouse pupils, had 
evidently inspired them with both affection and confidence. The 
orphan girls were, therefore, under as favourable circumstances as 
could well be in a workhouse: few in number, and with a kind, 
high-principled teacher, taking an individual interest in each 
child, and not thwarted by the master or mistress. But what 
well-nigh ruined all her work was the necessary communication 
between the children and pauper women. The ‘ governess’ had 
no paid assistant, one teacher being sufficient. She was allowed 
to choose her pauper assistants in the care of the little ones in 
the nursery, and of the elder girls when she was out, but she 
had none except fallen women to choose amongst. She told me 
that during five years she could only remember two respectable 
able-bodied women in the workhouses where she was, both of whom 
had been deserted by their husbands, and these two had been told 
off for duty in the kitchen. The ‘ governess’ was allowed to be 
out after half-past six on two evenings in the week, on Saturdays 
from one o’clock, and on Sundays. During her absence the orphan 
girls were left in the care of the best she could find amongst the 
poor lost women in the house. 

She added that the girls always gave her more trouble than 
the boys, as they were ‘much more rough and boisterous,’ and 
that the master and matron believed they would be far less 
trouble if entirely separated from the women. She also spoke 
strongly of the evil effects of workhouse education, even where 
there was no unkindness. ‘The children,’ she said, ‘don’t know 
the value of things in the house. Flannel, soap, brushes, &c. 
are served out to them, and they are most wasteful: it is quite 
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different in cottage-homes.’ The baneful tendency to make the 
workhouse a home had also forced itself on her notice. One woman 
in the ‘house’ in the north had been born in it, and was one of 
a family of five illegitimate children, all born there; she went out 
occasionally for a week, but had only been sixteen weeks in all 
out of the ‘house’ in her whole life. She was herself the mother 
of five illegitimate children, all born there, and my friend, who 
knew exact dates, told me she had calculated one day that the 
family had cost the country at least 4001. 

The immense and costly district schools, such as that of the 
Holborn Union, prove how deep has been the sense of the country 
as to the necessity of separating the children from elder paupers. 
There is no lack of good teaching and supervision in these schools, 
but in many cases the experiment has certainly failed. Mr. 
Humble, vice-chairman of the Leeds Board of Guardians, writes : 
‘We had magnificent buildings in connection with our workhouse 
for the educational and industrial training of our pauper children, 
but the life of the children in these palaces was unnatural, con- 
strained, barrack-like, and mechanical, with a total absence of 
spontaneity, or opportunity for individuality or natural develop- 
ment of character. The results were but too obvious. Both 
educational and industrial training was a failure. Ophthalmia 
to a very large extent was chronic in the schools. The children, 
generally, had a sickly and depressed appearance, as was inevitable 
where all the healthy and natural conditions of child-life were 
conspicuous by their absence. When, therefore, the time arrived 
for the children so trained in such an atmosphere—and to all 
intents and purposes imprisoned within the precincts of a work- 
house, in many instances since infancy—to be turned out into 
the world to fight the battle of life in competition with children 
trained up in the family as God and Nature intended they should 
be, our children were fearfully handicapped in the race, and the 
results too often pitiable indeed. Both boys and girls were very 
often returned upon the Guardians’ hands as helpless, shiftless, 
and stupid, and too often notably deficient both in mental and 
moral stamina. Hothouse plants have a very poor chance when 
planted out amongst their more hardy brethren in the garden 
that have withstood the bracing, healthful influences of the open 
air.’ ! 

' Report of Conference &c. p. 4. Mr: Humble added that since then 120 


children have been boarded out by the Leeds Union, among whom not one case of 
ophthalmia has occurred, and only two deaths in six years. 
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The Guardians of Paddington Workhouse, after trying the 
same experiment, stated, last June, in a letter to the Local 
Government Board, their conviction ‘that a large school is not 
the best place wherein to bring up pauper children. Children 
cannot receive in such a school the personal supervision so 
essential to the uprooting of bad qualities and to the develop- 
ment of good qualities; a personal supervision, moreover, all the 
more necessary when the antecedents of many of the parents are 
taken into account.’ The moral effect upon these large schools 
exercised by casuals taken into the workhouse by their parents, 
often from haunts of vice, is also to be considered. ‘It is too 
much to be feared that not permanents, but casuals, exercise the 
strongest influence upon their companions. Nor is this wonderful. 
They can describe all sorts of—to them—delightful experiences 
in the outside world, while those who have been cooped up for 
years within the schoolhouse have nothing attractive to relate.’ ! 

Lastly, there is the question of cost in these palace-schools. 
The cost of maintenance to Paddington, in Ashford District 
School, to which its children were sent, is stated to have been 
from 36/. to 381. a year for each child, besides other expenses. 
Lord Cranbrook, in the speech already quoted from, says: ‘I see 
that, in one instance, there are children who are trained upon 
what may be called the barrack system, who cost as much as 861. 
Of course that is an excessive and absurd amount, but taking the 
ordinary run, they certainly do rise to an amount of from 25l. to 
351. at the least, whereas the boarded-out children in foster- 
homes do not cost more, at the outside, than, I think, 13/. a year. 
In that case the cost, in many instances, taking it as 131. a year, 
against from 25/. to 35/., leaves an enormous difference, and one 
which would be felt very materially throughout the country.’ 

It may naturally be said that while objections against very 
large District Union schools are urged in this paper, the Sisters’ 
Home, containing three hundred orphans, is highly commended. 
The difference lies in the great number of Sisters in proportion to 
the orphans, and in the latter being broken up into families, so 
that there is none of the ‘large Institution’ spirit about it. 
There are now seventy Sisters belonging to this Home, and though 
employed in various works all over London, they are almost every- 
where accompanied and aided by their children, who are thus 
constantly in contact with fresh, every-day life. They have also 
a yearly holiday at the seaside. District Union schools too often 

1 Prefaceto Report of Conference &. p. vi. 
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possess the drawbacks of conventual training without its advan- 
tages. If thirty or forty Sisters were turned into every large 
girls’ Union school, so that every six or ten girls should have a 
‘mother’ of their own to turn to, both in childhood and in after 
life, the results of these schools would be very different from what 
they are, though even then the loss would be great of the contact 
with the work-a-day world which is part of the training at the 
Kilburn Home. The Superior told me that she could not say 
how much she valued the opportunities given for this training by 
their workmen’s restaurants in various parts of London. ‘The 
children are not meant to be Sisters,’ she said, ‘and if girls are 
kept cooped up in a conventual school they are sure to think 
the first man they meet a hero. It is far better for a child,’ she 
added, ‘ that while still under our care she should attend on the 
men in our restaurants, and even learn to be told she is a pretty 
girl, without thinking it anything wonderful. As it is, they run 
and tell us with amusement of any such compliment.’ 

It would, however, be necessary to stay for some time at 
the Kilburn Orphanage, as the writer has done since the visit 
described in the beginning of this paper, to understand how 
entirely it is a Home to the orphans, and how the ‘Institution’ 
spirit has no place there. Besides this, many of the orphans have 
been, often long after their admission, ‘adopted,’ as it is called, 
by ladies, who pay the cost of their maintenance, 12/. a year, and 
take a motherly interest in them, visiting them and writing to 
them. Great is the delight of each girl so adopted in ‘ my lady.’ 
One of them announced with pride, ‘ My lady is a gentleman.’ ‘I 
was attracted,’ said a lady visiting the Orphanage, ‘by seeing a 
father leading his little girl through the long wards, clasping her 
chubby hand, and gazing down at her with such pleasure and 
pride, one could but stand and look. ‘“ Doesn’t he seem fond of 
the little thing?” my companion whispered.’ Yet it really was 
one of the little orphans leading ‘ her gentleman and lady through 
the wards,’ but it was plain that the interest that kind man took 
in the child was no mere matter of paying 121. a year towards its 
support; he gave, with the cheque, real love and undisguised 
interest in the girl’s welfare. 

There are others, working men, who daily say, unconsciously, 
in action, to other orphan girls, ‘Silver and gold have I none, but 
such as I have giveI thee. I give thee fatherly love, free country 
life, a cottage-home to which thou mayest turn in later years.’ I 
have seen this with my own eyes in a country parish in the South 
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of England, where, early in 1884, seven little orphans were sent 
by the Guardians of a London Union to be entrusted to the care 
of foster-mothers, approved by the Boarding-out Committee formed 
in the parish. 

The result of a visit paid without previous notice to these 
homes, by the chairman of the Union Guardians, was a resolution 
of the London Board to send more children to this parish when- 
ever they could be taken, and a bright happy little set of sixteen 
are now boarded-out there. 

The drawback to this system is undoubtedly the low tone 
of morality which unhappily exists in English villages; for there 
cannot be a doubt as to the gain to children’s bodily health 
from boarding-out. The appalling death-rate in an Irish work- 
house has been cited, ‘where experience showed that every child 
admitted under two years old would probably be dead within ten 
months. Boarding-out has for many years past remedied this fearful 
state of things in Ireland.’! At a conference in 1883, Mr. Humble 
said: ‘In Leeds . . . we board-out children at a few months old; 
the sooner you get them out of the workhouse the better; children 
left in the workhouse, nursed by old paupers, become rickety 
and stunted.’* Mr. d’Esterre Parker, who obtained the adoption 
of boarding-out at Cork in 1862, with marvellous success in saving 
infant life, writes: ‘The Cork Board of Guardians have been most 
successful in the management of their children, At present we 
have 250 of them boarded-out, and only regret that the present 
law does not enable us to board-out every child who is obliged to 
be permanently in the workhouse.’* He also tells us ‘ that during 
nearly twenty-three years, having as many as 900 children passing 
under boarding-out, there were only thirty-six deaths amongst 
the whole number,’‘ instead of the enormous mortality which had 
previously prevailed. 

The very high tone and habits as to purity in Irish cottage- 
homes prevents in Ireland the existence of the great objection to 
the boarding-out system in England. It must, however, be re- 
membered that, even if the monster school of 500 be better for 
orphans as children than loving foster-homes, when they cease to 
be children and have started in life, they will have no home to 
look to in case of need but the Union, no ties formed with a 
cottage-home, with parents whose hearts are open to receive them 
in troubles or in sickness. If out of health or out of place, poor 


' Preface to Report of Conference Ke. p, xvi. 2 Thid. p. xvil. 
® Report of Conference &c. p. 3. * Ibid. p. 10. 
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little workhouse girls must go back there, and now no longer to 
the fold of lambs, but to the grown-up quarters, and to polluting 
intercourse with pauper women. 

Small cottage orphanages, containing, under the care of a 
good motherly woman, not more than six or eight girls, might be 
made real homes for workhouse orphans. Such a home ought to 
be within reach of every country workhouse, and ought to be 
under the constant and loving care of the patroness who has esta- 
blished it and is responsible for it—the parson’s or squire’s wife 
or daughter—and as near to her as possible. There seems at 
present a difficulty in the law as to payment from Unions to these 
cottage-homes. One I know of, as perfect as anything of the 
kind can be, established by the wife of a well-known peer. It is 
under her watchful and fostering care, but she applied in vain to 
fifty or sixty Unions before she could obtain a few orphan girls as 
inmates. 

A very great number of the girl-children of the State have 
found happy homes in Canada, but the emigration of these chil- 
dren, as was said by Mr. S. Smith, ‘is not a work which can 
be done in a merely official manner. We could not bring the 
children from our workhouses into fine, healthy, rural homes like 
those of Canada; the people would not have them; workhouse 
children are oftentimes contaminated, they have bad habits of 
every sort.’ It is therefore necessary ‘ that they shall have gone 
through a moral filter, so to speak, and have been made lovable 
and presentable.’ ! 

For this purpose small homes are most valuable; some of 
them might be set apart for elder girls who had been injured by 
workhouse influences, and through which they would be passed 
to a new and healthy life in Canada, where there is no difficulty 
as to planting them out in prosperous and kindly homes. The 
Hon. Mrs. Joyce has given her experience, gained by many visits 
during her residence in Canada, to the foster-parents of planted- 
out children, and by inquiries from their neighbours. ‘Only one 
testimiony met me,’ she says, ‘that they were treated entirely as 
their own children, eventually portioned as their own children, 
and that in some cases the adoption extended to their taking the 
family name.’ 

With all these possible provisions for the orphan girls who are 
at the mercy of the State, is it possible that we can leave them 
any longer to the blighting influences of workhouse life? England 


1 Report of Conference &c. p. 20. 
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must answer the question as to whether she will use and multiply 
the means of escape and of happy education which have been 
found, chiefly through the efforts of individuals whose hearts 
have bled and still bleed with compassion for those friendless 
and innocent ones. These are: 


I, National orphanages, under the care of Sisters, with 
healthy outdoor interests and occupations.' 

II. Cottage-orphanages with room for six or eight girls in 
each, paid for by the Union and inspected by the 
guardians. 

III. Foster-homes under the boarding-out system. 


If the tone of morality in English cottage-homes even 
approached to that which prevails in Ireland, perhaps the order 
of the last two might be reversed, or at least they might be 
bracketed together. There is a fourth resource which might be 
oftener employed than it is—girls taken young from workhouses 
by charitable mistresses of households, to be trained under elder 
servants. This works best in small households, and where the 
mistress is much in contact with her servants. 

Different minds will differ as to the best way of educating the 
children with whom the State can deal as it pleases, but probably 
mo one who has had any large experience of the effects of work- 
house life upon them will wish to leave them to that system. 
The boarding-out order under which hundreds have been set 
free was issued in November 1870 by Mr. Goschen, then President 
of the Local Government Board, a memorial on the subject having 
been presented to him in April 1870, by two thousand English 
ladies. May not tens of thousands of Englishwomen join issue 
upon this question, praying the Government for such an order as 
may preserve at least the girl-children who are in their power 
from workhouse education? At least every possible facility ought 
to be given for this purpose; there ought to be no room for the 
regret felt by some Boards at not having the power which they 
would fain use for the children’s benefit, nor ought the managers 
of small orphanages and of boarding-out committees, whose very 


1 Almost any amount of this work would be undertaken by the large-hearted 
Superior of the Kilburn Orphanage, who appears to set before herself no lesser 
aim than the deliverance of every orphan girl in England from a workhouse 
education. Land has been acquired at Brondesbury where orphanages would 
soon be built through private efforts if the orphans received from Unions were 
paid for as they are in foster-homes . 
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names are known throughout England for beneficence and wisdom, 
to find any difficulty in persuading guardians to entrust orphans 
to their keeping. 

Only, whatever may be done, let us do something. Let 
us determine that the reproach shall before long be lifted from 
England of eight thousand orphan girls brought up in work- 
houses. There is no woman, who, remembering her own child- 
hood, can dare to say, ‘Am I these children’s keeper?’ There 
must surely be a sufficient number of good and wise women in 
the neighbourhood of every workhouse to watch its children’s 
wards, and to determine that, God helping them, no innocent 
girl-orphan shall there live out a joyless childhood, to be followed 
too often by a polluted womanhood. 

We hear much of ‘ rescue work’ and ‘ preventive work.’ The 
latter is often almost as difficult as the former, when girls have 
passed infancy and childhood; but what preventive work is both 
so easy and so imperatively demanded as the tender and careful 
bringing up of innocent babes who have no ‘ guardians’ but 
those appointed by their country? They are themselves faultless, 
and often the offspring of parents who have done well by England. 
They enter our workhouses by hundreds each year, and leave it 
by hundreds. What has their childhood been? What is mostly 
their fate? There is a’stream of pure child-womanhood which 
yearly flows into the only channel provided for it by the State 
—how does it leave it ? 

We rejoice over what has been done; over the babes boarded- 
out in, we hope, good homes; over the hundreds in safe keeping 
with the Sisters; but what about the children without, who beat 
with their little hands on their doors, crying, ‘Take us too?’ 
Far more than the space given to this paper might have been 
filled with true and heartrending stories had it not been thought 
that an appeal to common sense and common justice might have 
a chance of permanent effect more than one to feelings easily 
aroused and forgotten. There can be few sadder annals than 
the letters concerning cases which have to be refused daily by 
the Sisters for want of room. A workhouse chaplain writes: 
‘ There are four girls here who have returned from situations, and 
are polluting the inmates of this workhouse by utter wickedness. 
You have taken eighteen orphan girls out of this living death ; 
you are snatching two more from the borders of this swamp. 
There are old boys here who are almost unmanageable—first in 
tramp ward, then in prison, with enfeebled bodies and dwarfed 
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minds—inmates for life. You are taking little orphan boys from 
such evil companionship.’ Me 

‘Why did they cry?’ So asked a little mortal of six years 
old, who watched the procession of children in the parish church 
on the anniversary day of the Orphanage of Mercy, and remarked 
wonderingly the tears on many a gazer’s face. Did not the sight 
of these happy ones recall the thoughts of other babes orphaned 
too, dragging out loveless lives in great prison-workhouses, or 
tossed about, homeless—wanted nowhere ? 

Not women alone must help them. They can do much, but 
not all. We appeal to England’s rulers, beseeching of them 
—amidst the Imperial interests which more than ever demand 
attention —not, for very pity, for very chivalry, to forget the eight 
thousand orphan girls who are children of the State, for whose 
happiness and well-being England is responsible, and whose abso- 
lute helplessness must plead more powerfully than any words 
with every noble heart. 


For the young, young children, O my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly ! 

They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free. 
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A Shannon Forty-pounder. 


EFORE entering on the narrative of the grand struggle in 
which the hero of this sketch took so prominent a part, I 
will endeavour to convey to the reader some idea of the portion 
of the Shannon where the big fellow was so good as to introduce 
himself to the writer—an introduction very similar to many per- 
formed amongst the warm-blooded members of society in which 
the dénouement is fraught with disaster to the one and advan- 
tage to the other. 

To describe the river in general would be superfluous, as I 
imagine everyone is acquainted with the grandeur of its volume 
and the beauty of its scenic surroundings, if not by visual con- 
templation, at least from the perusal of book-lore devoted to the 
description of the natural beauties of Ireland. The portion of 
the Shannon in which I have the privilege of fishing displays the 
river in far gentler mood than she exhibits in such places as 
Castle Connell and Killaloe, where it is shallower and swifter, and 
the water rushes and boils amongst the stones and rocks, a veri- 
table aqueous paradise to the eye of the fisherman; and where in 
the distance it swirls around the base of an ancient ivy-clad ruin, 
embracing its mossy walls to bestow a hasty and boisterous caress, 
even the sportsman forgets his craft and longs for the brush of 
the artist to portray so beautiful a rough gem of nature. In 
contemplating such a scene how we envy the painter his skill, so 
that, when increasing years and decreasing vigour bid us lay 
aside for ever the well-beloved greenheart rod, our feelings 
might for the moment be rejuvenated as we gaze on that 
familiar bit of broken frothy water and point out to the excited 
youngsters, ‘ "T'was under yon rock he took the fly, and here’s the 
place where old Pat gaffed him’! 

‘My’ part of the Shannon, however, flows calm and deep, so 
deep that steamers daily plough its bosom, engaged for the most 
part in carrying Guinness’s excellent porter to Limerick, and 
returning with a miscellaneous cargo for Scariff, Williamstown, 
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and other places of call along the shores of Lough Derg, a mag- 
nificent expanse of water, and so rough in stormy weather that 
even the steamers, good boats as they are, have to lie to in some 
sheltered bay. The current being so much slower than at Castle 
Connell and Killaloe (along which the water-borne traffic diverges 
into canals), the rod-fishing is seldom worth much except in the 
spring, as at that time there is nearly always sufficient water in 
the river to cause a good stream, without which the mode of 
fishing called ‘dragging’ in these parts cannot be conducted with 
any prospect of success, besides which netting is also carried on 
(legally) when the water has sufficiently subsided to allow of the use 
of nets. When, however, the river is in good order for the angler, 
it is too high for the netmen and vice versi, so that the fishermen 
and I are the best of friends, interfere in no way with each 
other’s profit or pastime, and cordially wish each other success 
when either is on the ‘ war path.’ 

Rod-fishing commences on February 1 and ends on the last 
day of October, a date which I am not at all sure should not be 
September 30, as I have seen both salmon and peel repeatedly 
taken during October, which I should be very sorry to partake of, 
as they are lean, discoloured, and often full of spawn. A case 
has, as my readers are doubtless aware, recently been tried, in 
which it was held that such fish are unfit for human food, and 
the consigners mulcted in a substantial penalty, in a London 
court of justice, although it was contended by the defendants 
that an unclean salmon as defined by the statute only alluded to 
a fish that had spawned. I do not feel competent to enter upon 
or discuss the legal technicalitics of this case, but, speaking from 
a common-sense point of view and a practical one, namely, having 
had more than one of these about-to-spawn salmon cooked for the 
sake of the experiment, I must unhesitatingly agree with the 
decision of the convicting justice, and pronounce them totally 
unfit for human consumption. 

In the upper Shannon there is only one net allowed, or at all 
events made use of, to each mile and a half or two miles of water. It 
is termed a snap-net, and is used as follows: There are two boats, 
or cots as they are termed here. Half of the net, which is about 
80 feet long and 12 feet deep, is folded in the stem of each craft, 
which proceed side by side until they arrive at the place where 
the draft is to be made; they then diverge, the netman in each 
paying out his respective portion until the whole net is standing 
upright between them, and kept in that position by means of 
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weights on the bottom rope and another at the top, both of which 
the men hold in their hands, and by practice are able to adjust the 
net to the inequalities of the bed of the stream. After dropping 
down some twenty yards the cots are paddled in a semicircle 
towards each other, and when about thirty feet apart four heavy 
stones attached by ropes to the thwarts are flung into the water, 
the object being to frighten any salmon which may be gently 
coming with the net to dash back into it to avoid the stones; 
the net is then hauled into the cots as rapidly as possible, with 
the upper and lower edges meeting, so that the fish is secured 
in the fold with but a poor chance of escape. Years ago, an 
immense number of salmon used to be taken by means of these 
snap-nets, as many as ten or even more being sometimes captured 
in a single draft; but owing to the increase of fixed engines, 
called fishing-cribs, and long drift-nets, which are hauled to the 
shore by a windlass, and the totally inefficient manner in which 
the weekly close time (Saturday and Sunday) is enforced, and 
I might add the spawning close time as well, the fishing has 
deteriorated most alarmingly, so much so that our two local crews 
did not in fact pay their expenses last season. 

‘Paddy’ George (he was christened Patrick, but invariably 
called as above), my fisherman, a fine big fellow, with a nice 
brown beard, and with a countenance indicative of the honesty 
which his good conduct confirms, had been my companion during 
many a bitter day last February, with but sorry result, only one 
salmon of 25 lbs. having rewarded our efforts and the braving 
of so many a cutting blast, added to which, one especially cold 
morning, we encountered a most mortifying piece of fisherman’s 
luck, or rather bad luck, which, I fear, attends him somewhat 
more frequently than the other. It happened in this wise. We 
were fishing a part of the river, one side of which belonged to a 
neighbouring- landlord and the other to us, and as at that period 
a somewhat antagonistic spirit existed between us, which I am 
certain genial loquacious old Isaac Walton would have affirmed 
should never be entertained by gentle brothers of the angle, we 
fished ‘ jealous ’—-I might say very jealous. Well, ‘the enemy’ 
was at work, and so were we, on our respective sides ; but presently 
they went ashore and watched us from the comfortable shelter 
of a big rock, where the consumption of tobacco seemed more to 
their taste than the bitter blast on the open water. 


‘Paddy, I would give anything almost to “ stick in” a salmon 
now.’ 
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‘Begor, and so would I, sir. I’d rather meet him now, if we 
should never kill another “ the ” season.’ 

A few minutes after, ‘There he is, Paddy!’ as the point of 
one of the rods was violently lashed against the stern of the cot. 
I raised the greenheart, and, sure enough, he was on. ‘It’s a 
salmon, Paddy,’ said I, as the line whizzed off the reel. 

‘I don’t know, sir; I am afraid he’s a slat’ (a spent salmon, 
called a kelt in Scotland, numbers of which are hooked at this 
time of the year). ‘ He don’t seem to rush enough for a salmon.’ 
The fish certainly was playing rather tamely for a fresh-run 
salmon ; still, I persevered in asserting my opinion that he was 
the genuine article. 

‘We are only wasting time, as I am sure he’s a slat,’ said 
Paddy. ‘ Let’s take the cot ashore, and have done with the 
divil.’ 

So ashore we went, and, arrived there, I got out, and was 
playing the fish about twenty yards from the boat, ‘the enemy’ 
all the time furtively watching our manceuvres. My fidus 
Achates approached me without even the gaff in his hand, so 
sure was he in the accuracy of his own opinion, as when a spent 
or spawned fish is brought to the bank the gaff is never used (or 
should not be), but his tail is grasped, and, after the removal of 
the hook, he is tenderly returned to his native element. 

‘ Had you not better fetch it out of the boat “in case” ?’ 

‘ We sha’n’t want it, your honour.’ 

The fish is now sailing towards us, and when close to the 
bank a little more pressure brings him to the surface almost at 
our feet. 

What do you think we saw? A salmon with a great broad 
back and a small head, showing he was in the pink of condition. 

‘ Be cripes, it’s a salmon!’ and away he tumbled to fetch the 
gaff, and away went the fish, evidently not liking our appearance. 
After a few more rushes, however, he came towards us again. 
Paddy stands, with the weapon in his hands, watching like a long- 
legged heron for his prey. Nearer, nearer—he is near enough 
now, and I gently put on the pressure to raise him. He comes— 
yes, there he is again, and so near the surface we can see the 
bait, an eel’s tail, hanging from his mouth. The deadly gaff is 
stretched out to be plunged into his pink flesh, still a yard too 
distant for the fatal stroke. I press him to yield just that one 
little yard, when gently out comes the bait—we see it do so— 
and with a gleam of his silvery side, just to show that its owner 
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weighed about thirty pounds, just a sweep of the great tail, a 
bulge in the water, he is gone. 

Silently I met Paddy’s gaze, pitiful in the extreme, as full 
well he knows that, had he had his implement the first time the 
fish showed, it must have been ours. And then those watchers on 
yon shore! Not a word was said, but I walked away and left 
him. It was the best course to adopt when the heart was sick 
and sore. 

Soon afterwards the gentleman to whom I have alluded and 
I became fast friends, and I asked him if they knew it was a 
salmon we lost that morning. ‘Of course we did,’ he replied, 
‘when your man ran for the gaff; but you spoiled the amusement 
we had anticipated in watching you have a row with Paddy.’ 

For some time after this luckless morning we experienced 
nothing but Fortune’s frowns, and my fisherman used to super- 
stitiously observe, as we wended our way home fishless, that we 
might put it all down to the bad behaviour of that ‘sorry baste.’ 
March 10 was, however, fated to break the spell. It was a 
bitterly cold morning, with a bone-searching wind, so that when 
Paddy turned up in his oilskin coat and cap pulled over his ears, 
as if he were in quest of the North-West Passage, I ventured to 
observe that the weather appeared somewhat inclement for fish- 
ing. ‘ Better have a try, sir; we might meet him any hour.’ 
So we proceeded to stow ourselves in the cot and arranged pre- 
liminaries for dragging, which, for the benefit of the uninitiated, 
I will describe. The man seats himself in the stem of the cot, 
which is a somewhat rudely constructed flat-bottomed deal boat, 
costing new about 5/., and controls her course and propels 
her by means of a paddle. The angler sits on the bow seat 
with two rods, the butts of which, after paying out the lines, he 
places one under each thigh, the tops diverging on either side 
of the stem, so that the respective baits swing well clear of each 
other when in the water; about a yard of line is then drawn off 
each reel so as to lie on the bottom of the craft, and a good- 
sized stone placed on the slack, the object of which is, that 
when either of the baits is seized by a fish there is a con- 
siderable check given to his progress, which is sufficient to bury 
the hook over the barb. One of the favourite baits, and a most 
killing one too, for a spring salmon, is the tail of an eel, which 
is put on the hook, with a slight crook at the extremity, so that 
it spins pretty fast as it goes through the water, swivels, of course, 
being used to prevent the line kinking. The other baits are a 
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kellock, which appears to me identical with the English stone- 
loach ; or a gravelin, which is, the fishermen assert, the young 
salmon; it is a beautiful little silvery fish with bright red 
spots. Later in the year, boiled shrimps and worms are used 
when a salmon won’t ‘ look at’ the above-mentioned lures. The 
lines being let out about twenty yards, the cot is made to cross 
and recross the stream on what are termed ‘heights,’ places 
where the bed of the river is somewhat elevated, and the stream 
sharper. It is on these heights that the ascending salmon rest 
when coming from the sea, and it is here that he will regard 
the passing bait with contemplative interest, if, indeed, the 
somewhat more human feeling of a desire to appropriate the 
coveted morsel does not rouse him to violent and immediate 
action. 

‘ Where shall we try first, Paddy ?’ 

‘I think Gortein should be a good place to meet him, sir; and 
if he’s on it he’ll pull there, surely.’ 

Arrived there, I let out the lines, eel’s tail on one and kellock 
on the other, settled the rods under my legs, placing either of 
them as they pass over the edge of the boat in a forked stick 
placed in the hole of the rowlock, so that they cannot be shifted 
by the pull of a fish; the stones are put on the slack line, and 
taking up a scull on the opposite side to the paddle, we are all 
ready. Crossing the river once, the cot is turned, and had 
proceeded a few yards, when slash went one of the rods against 
the stern. I never saw anything like the violence with which 
that rod was lashed against the side of the boat. The next 
instant the heavy stone was sent leaping (so was my heart), the 
winch screamed its delightful music, and at such a rate was the 
line being torn out that when I seized the rod it cut my finger 
nearly to the bone as it passed over it. 

‘That’s him,’ said Paddy. 

‘No slat this time, eh?’ 

‘ Begorra, no, but a walloping big salmon. And how the 
baste does pull!’ as the 18-foot rod bent like a rush. 

Away he went down stream and we in pursuit as fast as 
Paddy could paddle the cot, and so raced along for a couple of 
hundred yards, till we neared the old grey bridge. 

‘He'll go through one of the arches,’ said the fisherman. 

‘I hope to goodness he won’t; but keep:as close to him as 
you can, that we may see which arch.’ 

The fish, however, seemed to alter his mind when quite close 
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to the structure, and tore off across the river to the opposite 
shore and up against the stream. 

‘He'll foul us in those stakes,’ said I, as the fish appeared to 
be going slap into them. 

‘ Hold him all you can, sir, or we shall lose him surely.’ 

All very well to say ‘ hold’ a mad salmon, and I knew I dare 
not put another ounce of pressure on him. How he missed those 
old piles I don’t know; but at any rate fortune favoured us, and 
this danger was safely passed. Now he rushes across the river 
once more to the very spot where his curiosity or rapacity had 
got him into his present difficulty. Once more he steered almost 
exactly the same course, occasionally sulking for a few minutes, 
and, as I could feel by the jerks, savagely shaking his head to rid 
himself of the hook. These tactics caused me the utmost anxiety, 
as I did not fear the tackle breaking, but that he would wear the 
hold away. We had now had him on about an hour, and his 
strength seemed unabated. Not so poor Paddy, whose face was 
streaming, as the high wind made manceuvring the cot to keep 
pace with the vagaries of this stubborn fish extremely laborious, 
My arms also ached severely. 

‘We shall never kill him ; he’s been on an hour, and the divil— 
bad luck to him !—is as strong as ever.’ 

‘We are all right, Paddy, if the hold does not give; that’s all 
I fear.’ 

Hiss went the line through the water as our friend commenced 
another race down towards the bridge, and we made up our minds 
that go through it this time he would, and why he did not I 
cannot imagine, as he was close to the stonework of the buttresses, 
and the stream was rushing past them like a millrace, but to my 
great satisfaction he shot across once more, and away from this 
danger. Between the bridge and the place where he was hooked, 
he continued the fight for two hours, keeping very deep, and never 
showing himself once. When I began to find I could control 
him a little better, I told my man to paddle up stream, and the 
fish came slowly towing behind. In this way we proceeded some 
two hundred yards, with an occasional rush to vary the entertain- 
ment ; and having got into some slack water— 

‘ Take the gaff, Paddy, and I'll try what I can do to show him 
to you.’ 

Slowly I wind the line foot by foot until we can see the 
top of the gut swivel trace, and then a huge broad back appears 
slowly sailing along. To my great alarm my man looked dread- 
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fully flurried from excitement and his previous exertions. The 
fish is quite close enough now, and the stroke is made. ‘ Missed 
him, be jabers ! ’ 

‘Yes, and you will gaff the swivel line if you are not 
steadier,’ said I, as the salmon made another short rush; but his 
strength has nearly left this gallant fish, and again he shows 
himself—thud! and this time in he comes at the end of the 
quivering gaff. A couple of knocks on the head, and there he lies, 
the handsomiest salmon I ever set my eyes on, and so says the 
fisherman, who has seen thousands of them captured. Just a 
taste of the ‘crater’ to drink his health, and we light our pipes 
and feast our gaze on his magnificent proportions, and then take 
him home and weigh him—forty-three pounds, and a model of 
symmetrical beauty. 


CHARLTON ADAMS. 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


INCE the Redistribution of Property was made by the mob on 
pantomime first principles, since watches were thrown at 
carriage windows, and bronzes employed to break china, and boots 
cast at bottles, and bottles hurled at jewellers, the general inter- 
est in the Social Question has by no means diminished. The 
remedy of emigration has been proposed, and it should be plain to 
anyone not biassed by class-hatred that emigration has always 
been the one natural and manly cure for overcrowding. But it 
is no less plain that to land paupers, unequipped and untaught, 
on colonial shores is not emigration, but marooning. The colonists 
cannot be expected to feed and teach our paupers; the. artisans 
of colonial towns cannot be expected to welcome competitive 
cheap labour. There is a tendency to institute an ‘inquiry,’ and 
no doubt an inquiry is an almost inevitable prelude to any 
organised and hopeful system of emigration. But, alas! inquiries 
in politics rarely lead to more practical conclusions than they do 
in metaphysics. 


* ” 
* 


One form or method of emigration may appear romantic, and 
yet, in the past history, whether of England or of other countries, 
it was the only method recognised. Colonies were sent out ready 
made. The proper persons—the indispensable workmen with 
their tools, and with a Captain of Industry (an Oihistés, as the 
Greeks said), went out in a body, founded a city, and generally 
prospered. It was thus that Raleigh tried to found our earliest 
colony in Virginia. He failed because of the difficulties of the 
case. The distances were then, obviously, far greater than they 
are now in times of steam; the natives were strong and hostile. 
Spain was a jealous opponent. But, while Raleigh failed, while 
the Darien expedition failed, other attempts succeeded. They were 
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led and ‘captained’ by men of property, energy and education. 
Sic fortis Virginia crevit, so all old colonies grew, from Selinus 
to Massachusetts. Recent colonies have grown up haphazard out 
of convict settlements, or gold-mining camps, or isolated adven- 
tures of squatters. Why should we not obtain territory from cer- 
tain of the colonial states, and found new ‘ plantations’ in the old 
organised way ? 


+. 
* 


The things needful are, first, capable men willing to go— 
masons, carpenters, blacksmiths, and the rest. It may be argued 
that the best men will not go; that remains to be seen. From 
agricultural districts some may be found who do not care to wait 
for the rural millennium. Next their equipment is needed, then 
medical emigrants, then a few men of energy, property, and 
position. On the other side of the seas a practicable site, hard by 
a river, and with a good title, would need to be procured from one 
or other of the colonies. Such is an idealist’s sketch of feasible 
emigration, of a method by which England might be strengthened 
and the condition of Englishmen improved, at home and abroad. 
But ‘these things lie on the knees of the gods;’ and I do not 
blink the difficulties of a scheme which needs money and self- 
sacrifice, which has no motive in class-hatreds, but rather depends 
for success on mutual assistance and confidence between persons 
of various social classes. 


BALLADE OF THE SOUTHERN CROSS. 


Fair islands of the silver fleece, 
Hoards of unsunned uncounted gold, 
Whose havens are the haunts of Peace, 
Whose boys are in our quarrel bold, 
Our bolt is shot, our tale is told, 

Our ship of State in storms may toss, 
But ye are young if we be old, 

Ye Islands of the Southern Cross! 


Ay, we must dwindle and decrease, 
Such fates the ruthless years unfold, 

And yet we shall not wholly cease, 
We shall not perish unconsoled ; 
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weighed about thirty pounds, just a sweep of the great tail, « 
bulge in the water, he is gone. 

Silently I met Paddy's gaze, pitiful in the extreme, as full 
well he knows that, had he had his implement the first time the 


fish showed, it must have been ours, And then those watchers on 
you shore ! Not a word was enid, but l walked away and left 
him. It was the best course to adopt when the heart was sick 
and sore. 


Soon afterwards the gentleman to whom I have alluded and 
I became fast friends, and I asked him if they knew it was a 
salmon we lost that morning. ‘Of course we did,’ he replied, 
‘when your man ran for the gaff; but you spoiled the amusement 
we had anticipated in watching you have a row with Paddy.’ 

For some time after this luckless morning we experienced 
nothing but Fortune’s frowns, and my fisherman used to super- 
stitiously observe, as we wended our way home fishless, that we 
might put it all down to the bad behaviour of that ‘sorry baste.’ 
March 10 was, however, fated to break the spell. It was a 
bitterly cold morning, with a bone-searching wind, so that when 
Paddy turned up in his oilskin coat and cap pulled over his ears, 
as if he were in quest of the North-West Passage, I ventured to 
observe that the weather appeared somewhat inclement for fish- 
ing. ‘ Better have a try, sir; we might meet him any hour.’ 
So we proceeded to stow ourselves in the cot and arranged pre- 
liminaries for dragging, which, for the benefit of the uninitiated, 
I will describe. The man seats himself in the stem of the cot, 
which is a somewhat rudely constructed flat-bottomed deal boat, 
costing new about 5/., and controls her course and propels 
her by means of a paddle. The angler sits on the bow seat 
with two rods, the butts of which, after paying out the lines, he 
places one under each thigh, the tops diverging on either side 
of the stem, so that the respective baits swing well clear of each 
other when in the water; about a yard of line is then drawn off 
each reel so as to lie on the bottom of the craft, and a good- 
sized stone placed on the slack, the object of which is, that 
when either of the baits is seized by a fish there is a con- 
siderable check given to his progress, which is sufficient to bury 
the hook over the barb. One of the favourite baits, and a most 
killing one too, for a spring salmon, is the tail of an eel, which 
is put on the hook, with a slight crook at the extremity, so that 
it spins pretty fast as it goes through the water, swivels, of course, 
being used to prevent the line kinking. The other baits are a 
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kellock, which appears to me identical with the English stone- 
loach ; or a gravelin, which is, the fishermen assert, the young 
salmon; it is a beautiful little silvery fish with bright red 
spots. Later in the year, boiled shrimps and worms are used 
when a salmon won't ‘ look at’ the above-mentioned lures. The 
lines being let out about twenty yards, the cot is made to cross 
and recross the stream on what are termed ‘heights,’ places 
where the bed of the river is somewhat elevated, and the stream 
sharper. It is on these heights that the ascending salmon rest 
when coming from the sea, and it is here that he will regard 
the passing bait with contemplative interest, if, indeed, the 
somewhat more human feeling of a desire to appropriate the 
coveted morsel does not rouse him to violent and immediate 
action. 

‘ Where shall we try first, Paddy ?’ 

‘I think Gortein should be a good place to meet him, sir; and 
if he’s on it he’ll pull there, surely.’ 

Arrived there, I let out the lines, eel’s tail on one and kellock 
on the other, settled the rods under my legs, placing either of 
them as they pass over the edge of the boat in a forked stick 
placed in the hole of the rowlock, so that they cannot be shifted 
by the pull of a fish; the stones are put on the slack line, and 
taking up a scull on the opposite side to the paddle, we are all 
ready. Crossing the river once, the cot is turned, and had 
proceeded a few yards, when slash went one of the rods against 
the stern. I never saw anything like the violence with which 
that rod was lashed against the side of the boat. The next 
instant the heavy stone was sent leaping (so was my heart), the 
winch screamed its delightful music, and at such a rate was the 
line being torn out that when I seized the rod it cut my finger 
nearly to the bone as it passed over it. 

‘That’s him,’ said Paddy. 

‘No slat this time, eh?’ 

‘ Begorra, no, but a walloping big salmon. And how the 
baste does pull!’ as the 18-foot rod bent like a rush. 

Away he went down stream and we in pursuit as fast as 
Paddy could paddle the cot, and so raced along for a couple of 
hundred yards, till we neared the old grey bridge. 

‘ He'll go through one of the arches,’ said the fisherman. 

‘I hope to goodness he won’t; but keep‘as close to him as 
you can, that we may see which arch.’ 

The fish, however, seemed to alter his mind when quite close 
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to the structure, and tore off across the river to the opposite 
shore and up against the stream. 

‘He'll foul us in those stakes,’ said I, as the fish appeared to 
be going slap into them. 

‘ Hold him all you can, sir, or we shall lose him surely.’ 

All very well to say ‘ hold’ a mad salmon, and I knew I dare 
not put another ounce of pressure on him. How he missed those 
old piles I don’t know; but at any rate fortune favoured us, and 
this danger was safely passed. Now he rushes across the river 
once more to the very spot where his curiosity or rapacity had 
got him into his present difficulty. Once more he steered almost 
exactly the same course, occasionally sulking for a few minutes, 
and, as I could feel by the jerks, savagely shaking his head to rid 
himself of the hook. These tactics caused me the utmost anxiety, 
as I did not fear the tackle breaking, but that he would wear the 
hold away. We had now had him on about an hour, and his 
strength seemed unabated. Not so poor Paddy, whose face was 
streaming, as the high wind made manceuvring the cot to keep 
pace with the vagaries of this stubborn fish extremely laborious, 
My arms also ached severely. 

‘We shall never kill him; he’s been on an hour, and the divil— 
bad luck to him !—is as strong as ever.’ 

‘We are all right, Paddy, if the hold does not give; that’s all 
I fear.’ 

Hiss went the line through the water as our friend commenced 
another race down towards the bridge, and we made up our minds 
that go through it this time he would, and why he did not I 
cannot imagine, as he was close to the stonework of the buttresses, 
and the stream was rushing past them like a millrace, but to my 
great satisfaction he shot across once more, and away from this 
danger. Between the bridge and the place where he was hooked, 
he continued the fight for two hours, keeping very deep, and never 
showing himself once. When I began to find I could control 
him a little better, I told my man to paddle up stream, and the 
fish came slowly towing behind. In this way we proceeded some 
two hundred yards, with an occasional rush to vary the entertain- 
ment ; and having got into some slack water— 

‘Take the gaff, Paddy, and I'll try what I can do to show him 
to you.’ 

Slowly I wind the line foot by foot until we can see the 
top of the gut swivel trace, and then a huge broad back appears 
slowly sailing along. To my great alarm my man looked dread- 
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fully flurried from excitement and his previous exertions. The 
fish is quite close enough now, and the stroke is made. ‘ Missed 
him, be jabers !’ 

‘Yes, and you will gaff the swivel line if you are not 
steadier,’ said I, as the salmon made another short rush; but his 
strength has nearly left this gallant fish, and again he shows 
himself—thud! and this time in he comes at the end of the 
quivering gaff. A couple of knocks on the head, and there he lies, 
the handsomest salmon I ever set my eyes on, and so says the 
fisherman, who has seen thousands of them captured. Just a 
taste of the ‘crater’ to drink his health, and we light our pipes 
and feast our gaze on his magnificent proportions, and then take 
him home and weigh him—forty-three pounds, and a model of 
symmetrical beauty. 


CHARLTON ADAMS. 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


INCE the Redistribution of Property was made by the mob on 
pantomime first principles, since watches were thrown at 
carriage windows, and bronzes employed to break china, and boots 
cast at bottles, and bottles hurled at jewellers, the general inter- 
est in the Social Question has by no means diminished. The 
remedy of emigration has been proposed, and it should be plain to 
anyone not biassed by class-hatred that emigration has always 
been the one natural and manly cure for overcrowding. But it 
is no less plain that to land paupers, unequipped and untaught, 
on colonial shores is not emigration, but marooning. The colonists 
cannot be expected to feed and teach our paupers; the artisans 
of colonial towns cannot be expected to welcome competitive 
cheap labour. There is a tendency to institute an ‘inquiry,’ and 
no doubt an inquiry is an almost inevitable prelude to any 
organised and hopeful system of emigration. But, alas! inquiries 
in politics rarely lead to more practical conclusions than they do 
in metaphysics. 


* * 
* 


One form or method of emigration may appear romantic, and 
yet, in the past history, whether of England or of other countries, 
it was the only method recognised. Colonies were sent out ready 
made. The proper persons—the indispensable workmen with 
their tools, and with a Captain of Industry (an Oikistés, as the 
Greeks said), went out in a body, founded a city, and generally 
prospered. It was thus that Raleigh tried to found our earliest 
colony in Virginia. He failed because of the difficulties of the 
case. The distances were then, obviously, far greater than they 
are now in times of steam; the natives were strong and hostile. 
Spain was a jealous opponent. But, while Raleigh failed, while 
the Darien expedition failed, other attempts succeeded. They were 
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led and ‘captained’ by men of property, energy and education. 
Sic fortis Virginia crevit, so all old colonies grew, from Selinus 
to Massachusetts. Recent colonies have grown up haphazard out 
of convict settlements, or gold-mining camps, or isolated adven- 
tures of squatters. Why should we not obtain territory from cer- 
tain of the colonial states, and found new ‘ plantations’ in the old 
organised way ? 
*  & 


ue 
vr 


The things needful are, first, capable men willing to go— 
masons, carpenters, blacksmiths, and the rest. It may be argued 
that the best men will not go; that remains to be seen. From 
agricultural districts some may be found who do not care to wait 
for the rural millennium. Next their equipment is needed, then 
medical emigrants, then a few men of energy, property, and 
position. On the other side of the seas a practicable site, hard by 
a river, and with a good title, would need to be procured from one 
or other of the colonies. Such is an idealist’s sketch of feasible 
emigration, of a method by which England might be strengthened 
and the condition of Englishmen improved, at home and abroad. 
But ‘these things lie on the knees of the gods;’ and I do not 
blink the difficulties of a scheme which needs money and self- 
sacrifice, which has no motive in class-hatreds, but rather depends 
for success on mutual assistance and confidence between persons 
of various social classes. 


BALLADE OF THE SOUTHERN CROSS, 


Fair islands of the silver fleece, 
Hoards of unsunned uncounted gold, 
Whose havens are the haunts of Peace, 
Whose boys are in our quarrel bold, 
Our bolt is shot, our tale is told, 

Our ship of State in storms may toss, 
But ye are young if we be old, 

Ye Islands of the Southern Cross ! 


Ay, we must dwindle and decrease, 
Such fates the ruthless years unfold, 

And yet we shall not wholly cease, 
We shall not perish unconsoled ; 
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Nay, still shall Freedom keep her hold 
Within the Sea’s inviolate fosse, 
And boast her sons of English mould, 
In Islands of the Southern Cross! 


All empires tumble—Rome and Greece— 

Their swords are rust, their altars cold ! 
For us, the Children of the Seas 

Who ruled where’er the waves have rolled, 
For us, in Fortune’s books enscrolled 

I read no runes of hopeless loss ; 
Not—while ye last—our knell is tolled, 

Ye Islands of the Southern Cross ! 


Envoy. 


Britannia, when thy hearth’s acold, 

When o’er thy grave has grown the moss, 
Still Rule Australia shall be trolled 

In Islands of the Southern Cross, 


* * 
* 


The Oxford Society for Psychical Research is said to have 
dissolved itself, either because its members have now solved all 
psychical problems, or because they despair of solving them. 
The parent Society, however, continues to flourish, and its atten- 
tion may be called to a very odd set of ‘ phenomena.’ An impious 
undergraduate once asserted, in an Essay for Professor T. H. 
Green, that ‘ nobody was ever converted except prizefighters and 
captains in the Army.’ This sweeping statement was inaccurate, 
and I would fain invite the Society to examine the psychical 
condition of converts. We all know, though not perhaps from 
original sources, that the early Christian catechumens suffered 
terribly from visions. The instance of St. Anthony is familiar. 
Most persons have seen pictures in which St. Anthony is being 
‘tempted’ by various fiends, some masquerading as three-headed 
lions, others as alligators with two tails, and one, the most fatal, 
as a pretty young lady. St. Anthony’s virtue was too strong for 
the two-tailed alligator; indeed, I cannot see how that animal, 
with his companions, could be other than a little unenticing. 
Was St. Anthony tempted to return to the world, in the character 
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of a moral showman, with a menagerie of interesting zoological 
novelties ? 
* * 
* 

However this may be settled, the temptations of the early 
Christians by visionary fiends are usually explained as ‘purely 
subjective.’ ‘It is an axiom of Science,’ as Mr. Mallock says, 
‘that all apparitions are hallucinations.’ In empty deserts, 
taking solitary walks on empty stomachs, with their heads (on 
the other hand) full of stories about ‘the Resident Ginn,’ of the 
neighbouring rock tomb, or ruined city, the early hermits were 
likely to see visions about. They really did live in isolation, not 
like that solitary in one of the Indian Puranas, who dwelt ‘in a 
forest where there were millions of hermits,’ a very Irish kind of 
lonely forest. Let us say, then, that the Christian temptations 
were hallucinations, and that there is no truth in the Aztec tale 
of an ascetic who was tempted by the goddess of Love, the Aztec 
Aphrodite, and was changed, for his sin, into a scorpion. But the 
question becomes a little more complicated when Bishop Callaway 
assures us that his Zulu converts were troubled in exactly the 
same way as St. Anthony. Now, the Zulus are a hard-headed 
sceptical people, who give up no old deities, scarcely, when they 
turn to ours. They are like the old Norsemen who, becoming 
incredulous about Odin, believed in their own arms. They are 
not given to fasting, like St. Anthony; they dine well on mealies 
and beef; they do not fly into deserts and: brood on legends of 
which they never heard. Yet the Zulu catechumens were dis- 
turbed in their prayers by threatening apparitions of wild beasts 
and of armed men, which tried to drive them from their devo- 
tions. They fared, in fact, like Christian, through the Valley of 
the Shadow, sore buffeted by Apollyon. In that strange pas- 
sage, Bunyan, describing his own psychical adventures, describes 
literally the struggles of the Zulu baptised. Bishop Callaway 
especially notices the resemblance between the complaints of his 
flock and what we read in ‘ Lives of the Saints.’ It is to be pre- 
sumed, therefore, that there is some peculiar psychical condition 
which produces the same effects in people so widely severed as 
St. Anthony and the people of Cetewayo. 

All this appears purely subjective; but what are we to say 
when the temptations, or rather disturbances, that vex the 
convert make themselves manifest to other observers? Here is 
the real puzzle for our psychical masters. There is a very good 
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‘example of what I mean in a book by an old Spanish voyager, 
‘The Travels of Cieza de Leon’ (Hakluyt Society, 1864). Cieza 
*was born in 1519, and went to South America in 1533. After 
many adventures he wrote his most interesting book on all that 
he had seen, about 1553. The convert of whom he tells the 
tale was one Tamaraqunga, of the province of Popayan, who was 
anxious to go to the nearest town and be baptised. ‘ But the 
devil frightened this Tamaraqunga in such sort that he was 
unable to do anything. He saw the devil visibly,’ like the Zulus, 
and Luther, and St. Anthony, but that was not the worst of it. 
Everything in his neighbourhood was disturbed in a manner 
exactly resembling the famous disturbance in the house of the 
Wesleys, and other cases of ‘spirit-rapping.’ The Christians 
who came to support the interesting convert ‘saw stones falling 
through the air, and heard whistling.’ Sometimes when the 
chief was sitting with a glass of liquor before him ‘ the Christians 
saw the glass raised in the air and put down empty’ (not by the 
chief, of course), ‘ and a short time afterwards the wine was again 
poured into the cup from the air.’ Now, if only the chief had 
seen all this, a ready explanation would have been at hand. The 
chief had too often raised the cup from the table and put it down 
empty. But when the chief himself was actually ‘levitated, 
lifted into the air ‘before their werry eyes,’ then the Christians 
fell back on the convenient hypothesis that the devil was in it. 
The whole story of what happened to this Indian ‘for the good 
_ of his soul’ is well worth reading; it is curious and full of 
humour. Stones kept flying about, a hat flew to a distance, there 
was a regular Poltergeist in the Church, and the trouble ended as 
soon as Tamaraqunga was baptised. Of course Cieza de Leon 
was a most credulous person where devils were concerned; but 
the interesting point is that his devils behaved so much like 
those which vexed St. Anthony and the Zulus and the Wesleys. 
The advantages of historical psychical research over the research 
for mesmeric housemaids and young female thought-readers are 
obvious. History is more amusing and scholarly. 


* * 


‘Where a man has received pleasure there should he show 
gratitude,’ says Tecmessa in the ‘Ajax.’ I have received so 
much enjoyment from a little shilling story, ‘ Kalee’s Shrine,’ ! 
that a small but friendly puff thereof seems the proper expression 


! Arrowsmith, Bristol ; Simpkin & Marshall, London. 
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of a grateful nature. ‘Kalee’s Shrine’ (I wish they had called ~ 
it Kali’s, though the wish may be pedantic) is the joint work of 
Mr. Grant Allen and Miss May Cotes. The original idea belonged 
to Miss Cotes, and it was of a terrible and tragic nature. How- 
ever, the gentle reader may study and fear not. Mr. Grant Allen 
has not let the heathen goddess, Kali, have the best of it. The 
great charm and delight of the tale is the adventure in the mud- 
flats by the tidal river in Suffolk. I do not remember, out of 
Dumas, having read a couple of more exciting chapters. 


*% 

‘When shall we have a meteorologico-literary Bureau?’ Mr. 
Howells asks, in Harper’s Magazine. When, that is, shall we 
have literary ‘ forecasts,’ like weather forecasts, prophesying, not 
depression, but expression, moving from east, west, north, or 
south? When will man’s knowledge of human nature be minute 
enough to enable him to predict the advent of a new novelist or 
poet? The Spectator has made a good many ‘shots,’ mostly 
wrong, in its time. We certainly needa new poet extremely; the 
old are excellent, but we cannot expect them to write for ever. 
Even versifiers are rare; at least, happy and pleasant versifiers, for 
the gloomy sort we count by myriads. I print here, by the 
author’s permission, some lines by a poet retired from business, 
and abandoned to prose. The piece is a ballade of a sort unknown 
to the English speech, but a favourite with Monseigneur de la 
Trémouille, and other fighting men of the Black Prince’s time. 
The modern English runs as trippingly as ever did the old French. 


BALLADE OF TRUISMS. 


Gold or silver, every day, 
Dies to gray. 

There are knots in every skein. 

Hours of work and hours of play 
Fade away 

Into one immense Inane. 

Shadow and substance, chaff and grain, 
Are as vain 

As the foam or as the spray. 

Life goes crooning, faint and fain, 
One refrain : 

‘If it could be always May!’ 
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Though the earth be green and gay, 
Though, they say, 

Man the cup of heaven may drain, 

Though his little world to sway 
He display 

Hoard on hoard of pith and brain, 

Autumn brings a mist and rain 
That constrain 

Him and his to know decay, 

Where undimmed the lights that wane 
Would remain, 

If it could be always May. 


Yea, alas! must turn to Nay, 
Flesh to clay. 

Chance and Time are ever twain. 

Men may scoff and men may pray, 
But they pay 

Every pleasure with a pain. 

Life may soar, and Fortune deign 
To explain 

Where her prizes hide and stay ; 

But we lack the lusty train 
We should gain 

If it could be always May. 


ENVvoy, 
Time the pedagogue his cane 
Might retain ; 
But his charges all would stray, 
Truanting in every lane— 
Jack with Jane !— 
If it could be always May. 


* * 
» 


I hope children will appreciate the following legend, which I 
found in a place where no one is likely to meet it, in the back 
numbers of a periodical absolutely unread during its brief, fitful, 
but unflinchingly Tory existence. It seems like a flower from a 
Garden in which many Children have taken pleasure, and grown- 
up people too. To ‘ beckle,’ the author says, is a verb meaning 
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‘io tap hurriedly with crutches,’ or 2 stick, like the blind man, 
Pew, in ‘ Treasure Island.’ This useful word, ‘ unknown to Keats,’ 
is derived from béquille, a crutch. Here followeth ; 


A LEGEND. 


She beckled up, she beckled down, 

She beckled round and round the town, 
She beckled in the silent wood, 

And where the lone policeman stood. 


The children watched her on her way 
With disaffection and dismay ; 

The elder people in a crowd 

Declared it should not be allowed. 


In vain! her weird activitee 

Grew and redoubled, strange to see ; 
The sound of beckling far and wide 
Fulfilled the haunted country-side. 


Whither (they cried), ah! whither now 
Beckle you on the mountain’s brow ? 
Whither (they cried), and where away 
Are you a-beckling, ma’am, to-day ? 


And she beckled, and she beckled, and she beckled night 
and day, 
Till she beckled, beckled, beckled, beckled, beckled right 
away. 
ANDREW LANG. 
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The ‘ Donna.’ 


N the March number an announcement was made that to meet the great distress 
prevalent at the present time a reduction would be made in the price of food 
sold at the trucks for unemployed labourers. This step has had a very considerable 
effect, and it is difficult to over-estimate the services the ‘Donna’ and her com- 
panions have been able to render during the past month. The three trucks at 
present serving the unemployed have had over three thousand customers per week. 
Of these the busiest has been the Dark Green, which stands at Pennington Street, 
by No. 5 Dock, while the customers of the * Don’ and ‘Donna’ have doubled. 
What a change since last autumn, when the ‘ Donna’ was able actually to close 
through lack of customers! This great increase together with the reduced prices 
naturally means a greatly increased expenditure, but the Editor is much pleased to 
be able to publish the following handsome list of subscriptions received during the 
past month. Subscriptions received after March 9 will be acknowledged in the 
May number: 

E. L. P. N. 10s. Pocket-money of five bairns 2s. 6d. A.'T. N. (Isleworth) 2s. 6d. 
Mrs. Fisher 5s. J. H. Baxendale 5/7. B. G. Wattson 5s. M. E. Mavrogordato 5s. 
A. P. 5s. F. E. C. 2s. 6d. Mr. Bruce Clarke 12. M.1s. Old Trafford 2s. 6d. 
S. Davis (Hinckley) 1. 1s. A.G.O. 5s. LL. B. 52. Mrs. H. M. Faber 17. 1s. 
A. D. (Bayswater) 17. H. H. H. 7s. 6d. Mrs. E. Wilson 17. Dr. Rudge 10s. 
Anonymous 10/. A. W. L. Hemming 57. 8. E.N. 12. E. A. N. 10s, P. N. 10s. 
E.M.G.10s. T.T. 10s. T.W.Pybus 17. 1s. Mrs. Smith Casson 2/. 2s. E. Heath 5s. 
A well-wisher 5s. T. C. Merrick 10s. Mrs. Bigge 5s. Mrs. Percival Frost 10s. 

tev. Edgar Brown 1/. 1s. H. Reeve, Esq. 27. Anonymous, Don 10s. Donna 10s. 

Anonymous 10s. Miss Kingsley 10s. Anonymous 7s, M. E,8. 10s. Sx B 10s. 
A. T. Malkin, Esq. 17. Anold Subscriberto Longman’s Mag. M. B.5s. Mrs. L. G.S.5s. 
J.J. (Edinburgh) 10s. Anonymous 5s. Mrs, A. R. T. F. 1s. E. Greenwood 5s. 
Miss Fletcher 5s. A. B. 5s. Mrs. Hubbard 10s, Miss Hasker 17, Miss E. Beckley 1s, 
P. R. A. 28. Gd. A. W. 108. 

In the last number the Editor acknowledged a 107. note from A. 8. 8., who said 
that he forwarded 5/. to the ‘ Donna.’ The Editor has received the following note : 

‘It appears I have sent you a 10/. note instead of a 57. So much the better, 
Make it over as an additional subscription to the “ Donna.” “S.A. A,’ 
The handwriting of 8. A. A. corresponds with that of A. 8S. §S., and therefore 
the Editor begs to thank his unknown correspondent for his liberal present, 

With regard to the little cripple in whose case some of the readers of the 
Magazine kindly interested themselves, the Editor regrets that no vacancy was 
available in the Kensington Home. His case, however, has been pronounced 
curable, and he will soon be received into the Hospital for Paralysis in Bloomsbury 
Square, EDITOR. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


The Editor requests that his correspondents will be good enough to 
write to him informing him of the subject of any article they wish to 
offer, before sending the MS. A stamped and addressed envelope should 
accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of non- 
acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for acci- 
dental loss, 
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OF ALL CHEMISTS AND MINERAL WATER DEALERS. 
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